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O% THR REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


f board of education have 
been successful in detevting 
many of the jobs practised in our 
Irish endowed schools, and it is 
woch to be wished, that the discovery 
of abuses may be followed up by 
efectual remedies : but too often the 
public spirit elicited by parhamen- 
ary aod oher inquiries evaporates, 
ad uo good ellects are ultimately 
orpermanently produced, As yet 
we perceive no measnres taken to 
remedy the abuses, so justly exe 
posed. 

Inthe account in the 8th report 
om the Foundlirrg Hospital, it is to 
be feared that the representation 
given of the members of the old 
board of that establisment, may be 
found to be common to other boards 
managing charitable institutions, that 
“except when offices of emolwmnent 
wereto be disposed of, it was difficult 
sutof a board consisting of nearly 
Wo hundred members to, procure 
the attendance of five ‘once a quar- 
ter, tatransact the ovdinary business 
of the society.” : 
: The board of education in their 
ith report, notice some of the de; 

} attendant on the system of 
Baking the Hibernian schvol in the 
Ix Park, a nursery to raise up 
recruits for the army. More might 
ve been said to point out the 
ul tendencies of such ascheme, 
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but alas! in this age of war and 
increasing military system, the voice 
of peace and her wise counsels are 
little attended to, Europe in ge- 
neral, and these islands no less than 
the continent are in danger of re» 
lapsing iuto all the horrors and bar- 
barizing effects of a military con- 
scription, and of first censuring, and 
afterwards adopting the French 
practice in this respect. 

The large surplus of income over 
expenditure in the funds of Erasmus 
Smith’s schools, might be turned to 
great public benefit to promote 
education in this country, if the 
spirit of liberality sufficiently pre- 
vailed ity the future distribution of 
it. But the exclusive spirit arisin 
from the connexion of church and 
state interferes to cramp the good 
that might be done. In the state 
ef this country, no system of edu- 
cation can be extensively useful, 
which is confined by any con- 
Nexion with religious y agrees 

The catholics will take alarm at 
apy attempt te combine instruction in 
school learning, and doctrinal points 
of religion. ‘They indeed ought not 
to be connected. Instruct the youth 
im useful branches of learning adapt- 
ed to his situation in life, and leave 
the subject of religion to be settled 
between him and his parents, or 
rather trust the discovery of truth 
tothe energies of his own mind in 
future life, while those energies have 
been sharpe.ed’by a good previous 
education. , 
" [tis therefore unpleasant te observe, 
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that to receive any benefits from 
Erasmus Smith’s funds, the masters, 
and ushers of all schools aided from 
them must subscribe to the two 
first canons of the church of Ireland; 
Insthe act of last: session refer- 
red to at page 17, of the last Belfast 
Magazine, the restriction is still far- 
ther confirmed, by making it_in- 
cumbent, to have the consent of 
the bishop. of the diocese to any 
grant, under the circumstances of 
the act, for erecting the additional 
schoo!-houses proposed to be built 
under the plan of extending the 
schools of Erasmus Smith. Such 
yestrictions will essentially limit the 
benefits to be derived from this 
fund, and-it is painful to observe 
that this act which was_ intro- 
duced into parliament under the 
auspices of the Primate, tends 
to continue restrictions, which are 
Uiiberal, and which are likely to 
defeat the tull effects of a plan cal- 
culated in other respects to do so 
inuch. gootl. 

This civewmstance with many 
others of a similar natare, confirms 
the sentiment, that the temper of 
the times as manitested in the pre- 
sent system of Jegislation. will not 
permit us to bepe at present for the 
establishment of a national system 
of edueation on liberal principles, 
To efleet the important advantages 
cf education, the exertions of in- 
dividuals must be persevered in, 
unaided by assistance from the na- 
tional purse, which would enly be 
granted ona sacrifice of indepen- 
denee, by submitting to the demi- 
vancy ot the church establishment, 
and by increasing the patronage 
and influence of the executive go- 
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t AVING lately had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a parcel of Ame- 


rican newspapers, I was struck wi) 
some statements in the following : 
per, which appeared to me ot 
just.. If they teach us duly to ap. 
preciate the advantages of a free oo. 
vernment, and prove the absurdity, 
of an overweening confidence in 4) 
which belong to ourselves, merely 
because they are our own, they may 
be of service in your pages. Tyy 
great errors are often combined, to 
think too highly of ourselves, and 
too meanly of our neighbours. {t 
appears to be the prevailing fashion, 
unjustly and unreasonably, to des. 
pise America. In the following &. 
say justice is dene to their instity- 
tions, without misrepresenting the 
tendency of the manners, laws, and 
institutions of the old country. If 
we ever grow wiser, we inust be 
willing to sce our errors. Neither 
individuals nor nations advance in 
knowledge without cherishing a dis. 
position to search out and acknow. 
ledge their defects. A READES 
sacietiapihn 
CONTRAST BETWEEN BINTAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF NOBTU 
AMERICA, 
(Extracted from the National Intel- 
ligencer, published at Washington.) 


Wuar then are the peculiar caw 
ses of this unrivailed felicity ’ 

We confidently answer, the pur 
suit of a political course in most tt 
spects directly the reverse of that 
pursued by the nations of the old 
world. 

in those nations governments ae 
usurpations on public opinion ; here 
they are direct emanations from th 

With them the great end of go 
verninent is to coutroul the publi 
will; here its great end is to carry # 
into effect. : 

In the old world government § 
the monopoly of a few, by mem 
of which corruption and fraud rot” 
extravagance, oa the blood 
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bour of the people ; here it is the 
cone property of all, deriving its 
existence from the wiil of the whole 
sation, and dispensing its blessings 
impartiniy anong all. : 

In the old world government ts 
the ereat source of crime ; here it is 
its most effectual restraint, 

Io the old world government is 
maintained by force; here it ts sup- 
ported by aflection. : 

Hence, in the old world gigantic 
navies and vast standing armies are 
iodispensable ; while -here they are 
almost entirely unnecessary, and in- 
rious, instead of beneficial to the 
popularity and energy of those in 
power. 

Hence, too, while in the old world 
war is the constant aim and occupae 
tion, peace is dere interwoven with 
our wishes and interests. 


In the old world, religion is the. 


elect of coercion and hypocrisy, 
wd is only maintained by oppres- 
sive taxes: while here it is the free 
emanation of the conscience, is sin- 
cere, and is supported by voluntary 
contribution. 

Inthe old world, the pursuits of 
imlividuals are restrained by unjust 
wd pernicious regulations, and ini- 
Witous monopolies ; here every man 
8 permitted to employ his time, his 
talents and his money in the oceupa- 
‘i most congenial to his own 
mind, 

After this rapid view of the dis- 
crdaney between our principles and 
conduct, and those of the nations of 
Larope, it is natural to enqnire into 
the points of resemblance. 

This may enable .us to decide 
Whether the system which we have 
ulupied is merely a modification in 
‘details of the systeans practised in 
theoldworld, or whether it is. mot a 
‘ystemfundamently different. 

This isan important enquiry. It 
‘Hot merely a speculation amasing 
to the Philosopher in lis closet; its 
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decision necessarily leads to prac-* 
tical efleets of the © utmost. impor- 
tance, On it will depend the pro-- 
priety, even safety, of consulting 
fereign precedents, and of being’ 
guided, in doubtful cases, by the? 
experience of foreign nations. 

If our system bein a higher de-' 
gree homogeneous with, than discor- 
dant from the systems of foreign pow- 
ers, we nay perhaps safely be guided ° 
by ‘the course they have pursued ;* 
but if, oa the contrary, for one? 
point of resemblance there be ten’ 
of hostility, our great duty must be 
in doubtful cases, to avoid an exam- 
ple so pregnant with ruin. BYRAY 

We have shown’ that. in the-poli- 
tical structure of our governments, 
there is scarcely any coincidence ;+ 
that, in fact, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the one are in absolute and’ 
divect hostility to the other. 

We have likewise shown that our 
condition is equally different from 
the condition of the nations of Eu- 
rope. | 

So far, then, as these two impor- 
tant considerations go, the inference 
is irresistible, and we must pro-’ 
nounce the experience of the old: 
world on!y worthy of our > attention 
as a beacon to guard us against error 
and misery. 

The only branch of enquiry that 
remains for consideration, is how’ 
far our system resembles the foreign: 
system in the security it establi-' 
shes for the maintenance of. cini/ 
rights. 

‘These, we are told, are the great 
ends of government, and that the’ 
government that secures them must 
be good; and here we are referred 
to England. Of that country it ‘is 
the beast, that the life; personal 
liberty, property, and good name of 
her citizenry are defended with un- 
agenehaliie justice. ‘The common 
law is vaunted as their great guar- 
dian;:and, inasmuch as we have 
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naturalised it, we are said to have 
adopted’a system similar to that of 
- Britain. 

Let os examine this subject con- 
cisely in detail. That the jurispra- 
dence of Emgiand has deservedly 
tanked her high among her sister na- 
tioris of Europe, is indisputable. 
That it cherishes fewer seeds of sla- 
very, and tliat it pays more respect 
tq the age — of man than 
any ot th of cote aneous 
onigin Will oct be: deaied. When, 
therefore, we look back upon the lot 
of the old world, we behold with de- 
light the comparatively bright dis- 
plays of justice, liberty, and huma- 
nity, made in that distinguished is- 
land; and we see her towering infi- 
nitely above her neighbours. 

But let us not be infgtuated by this 
contrast. The present enquiry is 
not into the relative condition of the 
British and French nations, or imo 
the relative advantages of their sys 
tems of government. It is confined 
entirely to Great Britain and the 
United States. ‘It mey be, that 
Britain will, on this comparison, 
sink as low, as in the other she rosé 


high. Z 
ib? is true that we hate naturalised 
the common law of England; but it 
is equally true that this common law 
has been so rbodified by pur own 
statutory law, that a markéd ditler- 
ence @xists between the two sys- 
tems. a! 
In England the life of the subject 
is said to be secure against unjust in- 
vasion. Jt is secured by indep:n- 
dent judges, and at impartial ju- 
ry. Let this be granted, for the 
sake of arguinent ; still the existin; 
laws may 4 and in fact are devises 
im such a way as awfully to jeopar- 
ize human life. How many'crimes 
in the British code, compared to the 
American, are capital; and what 
@ prodigal forfeiture of life constant- 
Jy takes place for light and trivial 
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offences! Besides, can the lives of 
subjects be secure when it is in th 
power of an irresponsible give. 
ment, whenever it pleases, to 

the nation into war, and to consion 
its subjects to distant and dangeroys 
expeditions, where the chaace of 
surviving Is very inconsi 

And where is the difference to th. 
wretched victim, whether he dies iy 
the field of battle, or in an hospival, 
at the call of an antbitious gover 
ment, or on a scafiold in exp} 

of his offences? When too we tom 
sider that these offences are; for the 
greater part, the off\priig of had 
government, and the wretehed pee 
nurv to which thousands aret 
reduced, the government becomes 
the criminal instead of the nominal 
cttender, and the murder of theR 
for which the fatter forfeits bis fife, 


is in fact the act of the former. De 


How opposite to this 1s our siti. 
tions? Capital punjshimedts ae 
rare; atrocious ollences/ alate @ 
qually so; and war, with all its 
horrors, known only as a theme of 
execrajion. , bie 

If we view the imflnence of the 
common law of England en personal 
liberty; we shall find’ it equally difs 
ferent from ovr system. » ‘There @ 
semiment of avarice appears to bavé 
gained so complete an ascendant, 
that the least invasion of pr 
produces a sacrifice of tiberty, itm 
lites Alfasion is not here n 
exclusively to fraurdts which oayht 
in every well reguloted society tobe 
severely punished ; but to those mis 
fortunes 'in business whieh ofte 
make an honest man the debtor of 
another, In England, a jail is: bis 
Jot there he languishes for year 
perhaps he dies. - How diierentes 
lot of misfortune in the Umm 
States. .The law, on a sarrender® 
his effeets, screens the person off 
debtor from confinement 
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jail}. 
meperty gait irradiate his path. 


Yesoon retrieves the errors of ine 
ion or confidence, and rises 


respectability, perhaps distine- 


"he, the advocates. of the British 

, driven. front those strong 
boldly fly to their fortress. Pro- 
perty, Say they, is in England bet- 
tet than it. any other coun- 
tryonearth, Whatever guards you 
lave formed around it, you have 
herrowed from as, But in this vivid 
calegium.we behold the tlusion of 
days that are past! There are two 
circumstances that most strikingly 
contrast the situation of the United 
Sates and England in this respect. 
The first relates to the relative ex- 
uses of conducting law suits, the 
second to the relative taxes imposed 
on property, whose value, it is evi+ 
denty myst materially depend on 
these circumstances. Now under 
the boasted common law of England 


adebt cannot be recovered, without. 


a previous delay of -several years, 
orwithout the payment of extrava- 
gant fees to lawyers ; and if the con- 
tuversy relate to landed property, 
ale may be spent. before the deci- 
ion of the suit. Can that property 
be stid to be seeure, which is expos« 
ed to such invasions, whereby. its 
tighdul owoer may he kept out of 
isenjoyment for his whole life? Is 
Kootihe inevitable tendency of such 
Asystem to place the seales of jus« 
tie exclusively in the hands of the 
rich, who if they are not invested 
withthe power of turning the beam, 
at cloathed with the equally dan- 
serous. prerogative of keeping it in 
equilibrio as long as they please; 
thereby unjustly preserving in their 
gm the property of others. 


nited. 
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regard to taxes, it may be 
Scans that, the Assessment 
a0 na is ten times as “> % 
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ON TRE USE OF TRANSLATIONS ¢ 
APPLIED TQ PRECEPTORS AND Fu- 
PILs. a1 
P not partial to my religion and 
countsy, I would be inclhined to 

think that in the British dominions, 

the learned. | are taught 
oh pine the = pational, and 
with persons. having 4 greater 
regatd ~ the eause of christianity 
and truth, and of instilling into the 
mind the principles of true philo- 
sophy, than in most other places in 
Europe. But even here the views 
ef the community are not combined, 
nor are they willing they should be 
established by the same common laws, 
asthose of individuals; For example; 
in the case now before us, sdmeareé 
disposed to admit and entourage 
the. constant use of transldtions as 

a help for making proficiency in the 

lanenage to which the attention of 

their pupils is directed; ethefs, a- 

gaia, wish to discard such a prac- 

tice, or at the farthest, to wre it 
only oncertain occasions: Heneé 

a sort of ree ae clearly pte 

vails on both sides, which it is: my 

intention to exhibit. But the only 
satisfactory method I can» have: re+ 
course to in performing this is, by 
examining the sentiments of a transs 
lator, and. endeavouring to point 
eut their conformity or non-confor- 
mity to the promotion of classical 
aneiag The individual, then, 
whom I chose for this purpose: is 

Mr. John Glarke,* (once master of 

the public grammar school at Hull) 

who has. been of infinite service in 


_ * The reason, which induced me te 
wiles i ecnie ox dia po 

| . e, the observations 
sade one in’ the Latin tongue, 
may ak apply’ to those in the \Greek, 
&e. iA 
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rendering the ‘nieaning of several 


Roman authors clear and intelligi- 
blew eitaiys 

When boys set forward in the 
reading of authors, says he, there 


dre but ~three several methods for 


them. to proceed in: < First, by 
the ‘of a master to construe 
their lessons tethem. Secondly, by 
the :he)p of a dictionary; or,'Thirdly, 
by that of literal translations.” 
‘Im considermg the first of these 
forms, he asserts, thatowery few of 
eur schools are provided with any 
more than two masters ; “and there- 
fore, in that case it 18 impossible 
for a man that has three or four 
classes to take care of, to give that 
attendance to them all, as to keep 
them employed a third part of the 
time they have to spend in the 
school.” This he admits as. plain 
and: undeniable. But perkaps it 
may be suggested, that in the time 
in which he lived, (though net re- 
mote) schools for the instruction of 
youth wete notso numerous as they 
are at present; and, ‘therefore, it 1s 
founded on some degree of proba- 
bility, that the teachers: appointed 
for their respective offices were quite 
inconsiderable in comparison of the 
number of pupils in each class. 
But passing over this consideration; 
he proceeds to the second method, 
by whieh a scholar may learn the 
language, that is, by “the hetp of a 
dictionary.”’ Now he says, “as to 
the use of a dictionary to understand 
the authors they read, that way of 
proceeding ‘is still more improper 
than the former. You may as: rea- 
sonably set boys of eleven or twelve 
years of age to build a church,-as 
to ‘get ‘their lesséns “by “a* dic- 
tionary. For in’ the first “plate; 
the lvoking for their, words will 
niake. a miserable. waste of their 
time ; and, io the next plage, con- 
sidering which of the various signi+ 
fications most words have, may be 


-[Beb, 


for their purpose, will OCEASION the 
censumption of as inuch More; api 
what is still worse, the time anes 


in both, will be all lost to 
for want of sense to distinensh 
betwixt what is proper for their pg. 
pose, and what is otherwise,” | 

It may be laid down as an gyi. 
versal axiom, ‘that there aredifficg). 
ties both real and supposed, atten). 
ing every occupation and pursyit ja 
life, whether it be literary or mech. 
nical. Even those things which at 
first sight- seem obvious, or at least 
requiriag but little assiduity appear 
after gome examiuation troublesome 
and abstract. 

Most young persons are found to 
judge of matiers relating to classic) 
improvement, as completely above 
their most  dilizent | researches,— 
For example, in learning the radi. 
ments of Latin grammar, when ine 
terpreted in their mothe 
someymes from want of im 
and perseverance, the neglect of 
uasters, or theirown stupidity, 
are frequently compelled tore 
their plan, thinking that they might 
as well attempt to form a straig 
aud regular path throvgh ane 
tensive desart, ‘as to prosecute their 
study with any advantage; ‘The 
same obstaeles vip ppreseat 
themselves in the way of painting, 
architecture, navigation, and var 
ous other einploy meats, most of 
which require great pains, and pere- 
verance before the individuals who 
would stutly'them can éver become 
adepts. ' ny a 

But while, from such” 
Mr. Clarke says that it isas practice 
ble for boys of eleven or twelve yeas 
of age'to construct an edifice: #® 
prepare their lessons by a G1chem® 
ry, a question naturally arises (am 
is assuredly one which he hagm® 
in cgntemplation) namely, 
is the general use..or “a 
dictionary? Now if by a 
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tee are to understand’ a nemen- 
a the or form of words arranged 
e) aad ig alphabetical order, with the sig- 





viication of each term or phrase, 
‘Mien, Te 4 4o which recourse isto be made 
nguieh fy understanding the language, we 
ipa Te tedto infer that sucha defini- 
tion is quite inconsistent with our 

0 im. athor’s sentiments ; for by him 
tical. y would appear that a dictionary 
aad is of no ther utility but to keep 
Pierhag , dommant, even when boys are en- 
meclu. ering upon their studies, or when 
mie are pretty far advanced m them. 
I leas ith all due deference to our 
pea TE thor’s known abilities and good 
wnaie wise, it might be a sort of crime 
io advance that he prohibited the 

and to we of dictionaries; hut what ap- 
_ pears highly objectionable on his 
~ prt, and which I think, is direet- 
‘em, ly opposite to the imprevement 
fe & youth in . this department, is 
on BB that he is too much disposed to re- 
13% HE commend the. study and perusal 
ye of literal translations in preference 
. to thatof adictionary. But it can 
they Tt ever be disputed by any proficient 
tae in"the Latin language that a dic- 
To tiouary is.cf the greatest importance ; 
“ fut without constant application be 
theke made to it, all rule and instruction 
The will be of little avail; besides, an 
asile Wea naturally strikes the mind, that 
wid i, ia order to ‘prepare their lessons, 

vat bys were not allowed the use of 
i of aries, how comes it to pass 
that translators could convey. to the 

a mind of the readers in a jusi, clear, 
onli ud elegant manner, the true sense 
? * thoughts of those authors which 

lass; Were never translated before? When 
ctict- alk man for instanee, trans: 
years ates a from .the. ‘Latin into his 
ae own tongue, ser it ih: be amy 
ee acquired that general stock 
_ Hknowledge from the English ver- 


‘mm of other books, which could 
Nett him in his attempt, without 
forced. to refer tothe dictio- 
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.present 
‘ary of the original language? Or, 
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are we to entertain the opinion that 
the grammar, which is unquestiona- 
bly the basis of the language, can 
ever furmsh a pupil begining to 
construe an author (as Cordery’s 
Colloquia,Selectee Sententiz, Aisop’s 
Fables) with the explanation of each 
word or phrase; but it ‘is- plain, 
that thisis not the design of gram- 
mar: this “alone then is the etlice 
ofadictionary. Such an insinvation 
of Mr. Clarke isso selfish and fu- 
tile, that it scarcely requires any at- 
tention to confute it. 

But even here our author does 
not. seem satisfied to confine his ex- 
travagance in recommending trans- 
lations; he thinks the leoking for 
words in a dictionary, the difficul- 
ties attending a proper selection of 
those that will best suit the passage, 
and there being a deficiency of seme 
in juvenile minds to discriminate 
whatis right from what is wrong; 
renders it indispensably necessary to 
fly to those means, whteh will “save 
such a miserable waste of. their 
time.” Not todelay on these points, 
it must be confessed (and is a truth 
I believe, experienced by all man- 
kind, even by the most brilliant 
geniuses) that boys not above 13 or 
14 years of age; are hardly endow- 
ed with that strength aud ‘penetra- 
tion of intellect as tovenatile® them 
to understand clearly the books they 
are reading Many passages indeed, 
of the classical writers are obscure 
and difficult of interpretation, which 
arises either from erroneous editi- 
ans, inaccurate. annotations, or the 
ill advised practice of masters ani 
guardians of hurrying on tuo rapidly 
those intrusted totheir care, before 
they attain to.a competent’ know- 
se of the elementary parts, of 
the language. This‘ last is, sade; 
an ¢€ but little regarded’at the 
y. \ Jl have strong reason 
to believe, that a variety of school- 
mastess,. (principally - by the* insti 
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ponmsent discontent of parents whe 
ave their children with them,) being 
led to imagine that they cannot fi- 
nish their course too soon, hasien 
their pupils from ane book to ano- 
ther, it such a manner, that, iv fact, 
they commence Virgil aed Horace 
without evensuperficially understand- 
ing the construction or arrangement of 
sentences, the rules of prosady, the 
geozraphical situations of the places 
of which they ave reading, o¢ the 
history and mythology of the. indi- 
viduals recorded, much less,’ being 

rounded in them. © Wonderful ! 
They never reflect, that if their chil- 
dren, in the first place, were pro- 
perly versed in the grammar, (which 
is of ali considerations the most es- 
seutial for this study), and afterwards 
made to uoderstand well one or two 
of the penenen books, their tran- 
sition through the language will be- 
come more easy and inviting; and 
what is still more, they will soon 
gain an ascendancy over those nu- 
merous and perplexed occurrences, 
which justly strike terror inté such 
unreflecting minds. This is solely 
attained by the help of a diction. 
ary, aad the attention of a precep- 
tor in pointing out the words, and 
representing iu their proper colours 
the several passages, which tothem 
appear. dark and inexplicable.— To 
assert then that the looking for words 
in a dictionary creates a superfluous 
waste of time, is as ridiculous 
as. it would be for an accomp- 
tant to transeribe his questions and 
answer ant of a key of Arithmetic, 
without endeavouring to perform the 
operations, or even giving bimself 
the trauble of examining their import 
fur such a procedure. 

But, in order to atamp a value up- 
on the use of translations, and de- 
preciate that of dictionaries, our ‘au- 
thor says again, that “the best dic- 
tionaries will frequently fail them, 
that is, they will not furnish them 
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(Feb, 
with such wurds as will : 
turm and with which they sought, 
be served. Besides, supposi ote 
dictionaries were no ways defen 
and young lads between the age of 
ten aud fourteen had all understand, 
ing enough to make a proper use y 
them, yet by whathmetheds can they 
wnravel the unnatural, aukward, per. 
plexed order of words in the Lay 
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ow by far the greater, ifay 
the whole amount of tliese assertion 
is altogether founded on sinisteragd 
self-interested motives, and cons 
quently in no degree, tend to the 
extension or encouragement of ‘this 
justly celebrated languages ow 
author about to innovate ig thet 
track which never was beaten be. 
tore? Does he really wish tw per. 
form things which are utterly im 
possible? Are our dictionariesther 
to be entirely extirpated, neveriion 
to be used? Or, can translation, 
however correct they may be, now 
be substituted in the place of diction. bi 
artes? As well might we atte 

to inclose an ocean within certain 
limits, or erect a tower, “ whose tp 
might reach unto hear to 
$u}) that translations, if om 
adosiel could ever fatholly a 
swer the design of dictionaries, It 
would be no less marvellous —Dat 
to confute this idea of Mr. Clarke’ 
concerning the imperfection of die 
tinnarics, I observe’ they are, sir 
his time, in general. much impror 
ed; and that probably the mumps 
of words in the Latin Ta ; } 
whieh are not tovbe’ found if ther 
at present, are very inconsderi 
in impeding a beginners prog 
For instance, compounded wort 
as Adstipulor, advolo, itr 
with a maltiplicity of other # 
not inserted* ; but in order to com 
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for. this defect, if any. it is, we 


ss we tothrow away the prepositions, 
“st ani look for the principal _ verbs, 
t Aa yhich viumately answers the pur- 
, e required. In Cesar’s Commen- 
bain se there are some words of Gallic 
eat HE git, which though in Latin, no 
an ther English signification can be found 
rd pe, fe them: such as Bavaria, with 
e Mon which the French Busier corres- 

; _ Also,. in. Erasmas’s Collo- 
ai vies, of Walsinghamica, Walsing- 
_ ad several shires in England, 
ter and which are not Latin, but English 
to the But he proceeds farther, and asks, 
of this Wy by What oveans must boys ‘*unra- 
then tel that unnatural, awkward, per- 
i thet plexed order ef words in the Latin 
ten be. A tmgne? —L may. reasonably ask the 
pet. followers of Mr. Clarke, that if the 

ig. Hg srleting of words im speech be at- 
‘thes feuded with such insuparable diffi- 
eriton Hy (UaY, What is the use of Syntax or 
Jations, construction? Here we are taught 
ie, non the coincidence or right dipositions of 
lata. words in a sentence ;—-how to con- 
temp vey our thoughts unto others;—to 
certain fy SOW what changes’ can be made 
se top mon them when cloathed im lan- 
; 





guage; toreduce the rules to practice, 
and make them answer the purposes 
for which they are imtended. Where- 






that to the attainment of this end 
there are two things absolutely ne- 
cemary, viz—“ 1. That im speech 
We dispose and frame our words, ac- 
cording to the laws and rules esta- 
shed amoiiy these whose language 
Wespeak. 2. That in like manner 
Weknow what is spoken and writ 
i, and be able to explain it in due 
order, .and resolve it into the several 
MMs of which it is made up.” 
Lutrapelus, Orgetorix,- Dumnorix, and 
ethers too tedious to be mentioned; but 
pace most of them will be 
Pen doctor Lempriere’s Classical Dice 
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But, withont either learning to 
speak the language, or to understand 
it when spoken by others, it may be 
perhaps deemed sufficient for them 
(first of all) to know in authors the 
manner in which the words are plac- 
ed, and the rules requisite for such 
a plan.. Nowcan this be ever attain- 
ed without being perfectly grounded 
in Syntax?—Are we to su that 
such knowledge will come of its own 
accord, without making application 
for it? As well might a wounded 
soldier expeet a leg or an arni to be 
cut off, without enduring the pain 
of the chirurgical operation. 

Having thus attempted to answer 
some of the objections advanced by 
Mr. Clarke, against the use of dictio- 
naries, I shall just take notice of 
another objection, which, if proper- 
ly solved, may serve to remove some 
considerable difficulties attending the 
proper application of them. He 
Says it is “sometimes alleged, that 
the getting their lessons by a dic- 
tionary fixes ‘the meaning of words 
better in the memory of boys, than 
the use of translatiuns.” ‘To this 
he answers, “that what is alleged, 
supposes it possible for goung boys 
to get their lessons by the help of 
a se Hah ;’ which he thinks, he 
has shown is not the case, “ But 
let us suppose it practicabie,”’ adds 
he, “ and upon the supposition exa- 
mine the allegation brought to show 
the way of doing the business. by 
dictionary, preferable to the use 
of literal translations. Does the 
tossing over the leaves ef a dictiona- 
ry, in order to find a word, con- 
tribute to fix the meaning of it, 
when found, in the memory? If 
so, the longer boys are in finding a 
word, that is, the longer they are 
e’er they come at. the. sense of | the 
word, the better they will remep- 

vhich is as. much as, to 
tug lese business they do, 
e a ™ 3 4 
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the greater progress they will-make, 
and the faster they will proceed. 
But in whatever degree these ob- 
servations may at first sight wear 
a garb of plausibility ; I took upon 
it as atrath as selfevident as any 
demonstration in mathematics, that 
translations how literal soever ‘they 
may be, never tend to impress the 
mind with a permanent’ convic- 
tion. The impression they make is 
like that made by a seal upon wax, 
or the print of @ human foot upon 
sand, which is easily eflaced by the 
‘first approaching object, or by the 
corroding hand of time, after which 
not even the slightest vestige pre- 
sents itself to the view. This is in- 
deed, no hypothesis nor ideal picture; 
for I know from actual experience 
that when translations are first put 
into the hands of pupils, it comes 
‘to pass by atoo strict attention to 
them, and consequently theit ne- 
glecting the other  significations 
which words may have in the dic- 
tionary, that what Knowledye they 
have acquired in that particular 
study is alinost” totally Jost, not only 
in the space of two or three years, 
bat in the trifling interval of a few 
succeeding months. Bat as nothing 
is more real and obvious than ex- 
periment, let an instructor teach his 
‘pupils several Latin books, by per- 
mitting him to refer to literal trans- 
lations, is it not ten to one that, 
“though he may construe his lesson 
‘in an easy aid fluent manner (which 
‘would’ “be monstrous for him not to 
to) the ‘most of this is obliterated 
from*his mind before the ensuing 
repetition, tnless he has Yecourse to 
the saine hurtful means? Wherefore, 
“when a boy begins to prepare his 
“task by the help of adictionary and 
master, were he to understand only 
a few lines, F can assure him that 
‘such a process is of more adyantage 
‘that if he were to read over two or 
three hundred lines by that of trafts- 
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‘doing, their-task imstead Of 20 









(Fo. sl 
lations ; whilst, at same time, were 
he to abide by the precepts of yy 
Clarke, his time is converted to 
worst of purposes, and his mind } 
not impressed with what may be 
styled a lasting and radical Kno». 
ledge of the language, 
ethinks here an 

that it is my intention to annihilig 
translations, This, I candidly x. 
khowledge, is pot my aim “Ba 
if there be a banefal extreme m 
any sirle, it must certainly be thatef 
attending to them in lieu of diction. 
aries, ‘The former may, indeed, te 
justly likened to a man, of disordered 
constitution, moderately 
medicine, which serves to | 
his disease; and the latter, on th 
other hand, to medicine immolle. 
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ruin his heakth, if not bring him to 
an untimely end. p, 

’ Nobody of common stnse, 1 pre 
suine, will be disposed to deny the 
use of translations for the conve. 
nience of masters, seeing the buv- 
ness is’ performed with more exe 
and dispatch, and as few enter into 
such a capacity without havimg pr 
viously acquired ‘a prett gener! 
knowledge of the mode of constite 
tidn and parsing. Even boys who 
have advarived to Sallust we 
night with propriety consult fae 
ttt, but bp ah aati condition 
than that of their having Laine 
the sense of their authors by the 
sistance of a dictionary, add 1 
‘tutor for the time preceding, BY! 



















den will become a pleasure to Mem, 
by being thus yratilied, they ¥ 
consider the weight of the oWng™ 
conferred upon them, and will 
forsake the one, by. payig® 

Strict attention to 

me then offer this fut @ 
tien to those concerned “it THE ® 
quisition of the languages Sl” 
longer wey keep roth 3 
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‘ons, the sooner vill’ they be- 
gonversant with the grand ob- 


et of their studies, 
M ifast Ss. S. 
For the Belfust Monthly Magarine, 


qatd REPORT FROM THE COMMIS- 
soNERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TON, IN IRELAND. 

To his Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
nord and Lenor, &c. Lord Lieu- 
tenant geacral, and geazral govere 


nor of Treland. 


Wy IT PLEASE YOUR GRACR, 
i the undersigned Commission- 
ers, appointed for enquiring 
into the several funds and revenues 
for the purposes of Educa- 
twa, and into the state and condi- 
tion of all schools upon public or 
charitable foundations, in lrelanil, 
in pursuance of the powers vested in 
ty beg leave to lay befure your 
(race, our report upou the flisee- 
sian Manine School in Dublia, for 
maintaining, educating, and appren- 
ticing the orphans and. children of 
decayed seamen in the royal navy 
ad merchants’ service. 

The Hibernian Marine Societ 
was incorporated by a charter of hs 
pesent Majesty, in the vear 1775,. 
ou the petition of the lord mayor, 
wehbishop of Dublin, and — other 
mobleinen and gentlemen of the city 
Dublin, menibers of a marine so- 
Cety associated for the support, edu- 
ction, and fitting for sea the or- 
plans and children of seafaring men 
wily—setting forth, that the said. 
wewty had, by voluntary subscrip- 
ons andl benefactions, been enabled 
@#ablish a nursery and school. fory 
the Maimtainance and instruction of. 
ie Chiklien of ‘seamen, who had 
perished or been disabled in his. Ma- 

othe merchants’. service; , 
‘that they had been farther. en- 
abled. by the bounty of parliument. 
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to. build a house in the city of .Dub-. 
lia, near the sea, capable of receive, 
ing two hundred children and wp- 
wards, whea their funds should ade, 
mit of it, , ‘ 

The charter of.the society (a copy, 
of which, with the bye-laws, is.heree 
with subinitted to your grace) directs. 
that the corporation shall be intitu- 
led, * The Hibernian Marine Socie- 
ty in Dublia, for maintaining, edu- 
cating, and apprenticeing the. or- 
phans and children of decayed sea- 
men .in the royal navy and mer- 
chants’ service;” and thatthe lord 
lieutenant, the lord-primate,, the 
lord-chancellor, the archbishop of 
Dublin, and other officers of church 
and state for the time being, and 
certaia noblemen and gentlemen by 
name, with others to. be elected from 
time to time, shall be members of 
the said society, which it empowers 
to purchase apd shold lands: to the 
value of two thousand pouads. per 
annum, and toerect nurseries and 
schools in ‘other parts of lreland.— 
It directs four, general quarterly 
meetings to be held yearly, at one 
of which a_ president, seven v.ce- 
presidents, two secretaries, a trea- 
suref, register, and other necessary 
officers, “shall be annually elected 
from the members of the society, 
and sworn into office by the presi- 
dent, one of the vice-presidents, or 
two other members; and also a com- 
mittee of fifteen for carrying into 
execution the rules and orders of 
the corporation, who shall meet on 
the first monday in every month, or 
ofetner if necessary. It further di- 
rects, that none but children of de- 
ceased, reduced, or decayed seamen 
in the royal or. merchants’ service,. 
or that had been so,. shall be, receiv-. 
ed into any nursery or school of the. 
corporation, By the bye-laws of 
the socket ich .they are empow- 
ered to make by the charter) none 
of the members of the corporation 
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(or governors, as they are otherwise 
called), whether by charter or elec- 
tion, can accept of any office under 
the society with a salary, except 
that of register. The present sur- 
to the society is also excepted ; 
aving been a governor when elect- 
ed to that office, before the bye-law 
was enacted. 

The funds of thissociety consist 
in, first, a capital amounting on the 
Jast return to ten thousand five hun- 
dred and nineteen pounds, nine 
shillings, and three halfpence. of 
which seven thousand one huudred 
and sixty-six pounds, thirteen shil- 
lings, and four pence, is in’ bank 
stock, eight hundred pounds in the 
three and a half per cents, and six- 
teen hundred and seven pounds, 
eight shillings and seven pence on 
personal security. 


£. 2. & 

The dividend on their bank , 

stock last year was - 537 10 - 

On £800 in the 34 percents. 28 - - 
Interest on £1,607 8s. 7d. at six 

per cent. - - 96 9- 


. 


2dly, in rents of lands and houses 175 16 
in annual subseriptions 
‘ t ts - ‘ . * joo - 


£937 15 
eee 


And 4thly, in parliamentary grants. 


These last bave varied according to 
the exigencies of the soviety from 
seven hundred aud fifty to two thou- 
sand pounds, till the last year, when 
in consequence of alterations and 
improvements then executing in 
the house, the sum of two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six pounds 
was granted, and this year the grant 
has been enlarged to three thousand 
five hundred and — twenty-three 
pounds nett. According to the re- 
turn of the register, the expenditure 
last year was five thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two pounds, nine 
shillings, and eleven pence halfpen- 
ny. The total income stated by the 
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register was three thousand nine hyp, (who is 
dred and eighty-one pounds room), 
shillings and seven pence halfpenny: yeeper, 
and the excess of expe: diture,onethos fory-et 
sand eight hundred and fitty pounds, shout | 
fourteen shillings, and four axl one 

This was partly provided tf be talf, ¥ 
the sale of government Securities ty by twe 
the amouut of four thongand fhye his 
hundred and fifty pounds (on which charter 
there is stated to have been @ loss of dating 
thirty nine pounds, sixteen shilling, Hi sateme 
and five pence}, and to which the and pe 
governors were induced for the pyr. 
pose of increasing their bank bo.4 ‘deed 
which, on the grant of ‘a new ‘char. os such 
ter to the bank, they were allowed twin mM 
as original subscribers to purchase fi ed sit 


atone bundred and twenty-five per 
cent, The last instalment: of their 
additional subscription was due on 
the 24'h June last, and has been 
paid ovt ofthe parliamentary grant 
of this year. The frnels are ia some 
years assisied by a benefaction from 
the Ousel Galley of twenty guineas, 
and by a bonus on bank stock, whith 
in the year 1807 amounted to one 
hundred vad seven pounds, ten sbil- 
lings. In future, however the lt 
ter is not expected, but in liewof # 
an increase of the annual dividend 
The house ig situated on | 
son’s-quay, a is separated from the 
street by a court-yard, with a wall 
and iron gate. " pee 
It is a plain substantial buildin 


















seventy-two feet by forty-six, Wil | 
two wings, each thirty feet in front S 
by sixty feet in depth, whose fronts " 
range with the rear wall of the hous, — 
and which i#elude, therefore ane fi has! 
rea to the rear of seventy feet by we Pation 
ty. The part of this area next Me rma 
house is on the level of the sree, 1 fro 


and forms a handsome te ace, from 
which there is a descent by a Mig 
of steps to the.other part, WHE ® 
on the level of the basement sf 
and play-ground. _ ‘The house om 
tains aparuments for the cHajia 
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shois allowed the use of the board 
he master, usher, and house- 
two dormitories of about 
taht feet by eighteen, two of 
tive by. twenty-two, 
udoneof twenty-five by seven anda 
elf, with av infirmary tweaty-five 


"Jpis stated in the petition for the 
darter, to be capable of accommo- 
dvingtwo hundred boys. 
daement, probably the infirmary, 
rhaps one or two rooms now 
weupied by the officers, were con- 
dered as dormitories. 
#such at present, would not con- 
win more than about one hundred | 
sad sixty, aud for this purpose the 
leds must be (as in fact they are) 
quite Close to each other. But many 
a present are unoccupied, as there 
we ouly one hundred and ten boys 
The infirmary is in- 
conveniently situated, in the very 
center af the Louse, though there 1s 
snaceess to it by a stair case, which 
des not communicate with the dor- 
witeries, but being, confined on three 
sdes it cannot be aired or ventilated 
it ought, particularly for conva- 
kscents, for whom therefore the go- 
vemors have lately taken a small 
nase ig the country, near two miles 
disant,to which the boys are remov- 
td from the infirmary, as soon as they 
we sufficiently recovered to be ca- 
The situation of the 
liself, near the river on low 
» and (in winter at least) in a 
and foggy atmosphere, render- 
ure still more necessary. 
e time in the contem- 
of the governors to erect an 


nfirmary atthe east end of the house 
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measure, and for which there can 
be litele doubt of parliamentary aid 
being obtained, we are .sorry to ob- 
serve is not likely to be carried into 
execution, partly from a disagree- 
ment among the acting governors, 
and partly from the want of sufficient 
energy and activity. The wings of 
the building contain the chapel and 
school-room, each fifty-one feet by 
twenty-six. The chapel is neatly 
fitted up, and has a large fire-place 
at one end, under it arethe laundry 
and other offices, and under the 
school-room is the ordinary mess- 
room, of the same dimensions with 
it, The whole of the buildings are 
in good repair, and the dormitories 
and other rooms in the house appear 
to be kept clean and well aired. 
The play ground i; an area. behind 
the house of about seventy yards 
square, {t appenrs to be insufficient- 
ly inclosed, the wall on the south 
side being too low; and there is rea- 
sou to believe, that many of the elope- 
ments which have taken place, were 
eflected by the boysescaping over it. 

By a bye-law of the governors no 
boys areto be sdmnitéed | under the 
age of nine years, unless from their 
size or strength they are deemed 
proper at eight; they are previ- 
ously examined and certified by the 
surgeon to be of sound health and 
constitution. Security of ten pounds 
is given by some friend of each 
boy before admission for his con- 
duct and demeanour, and of late 
the condition of not loping has 
been introduced into it. This was 
occasioned by the great number of 
elopements in the last ten or twelve 
rears; the average for that period 


tat of the east wing; and a has been twelve in a year, and in 


if Corresponding to it at the 
rend, for an apacipaie for the 
Which would enlarge the ac- 

ons of the house to the 
establishment of two hundred 
this, though a very desirable 








one year they amounted to thirty; 
iu the two last years-above fort 

have el} sMhe practice is facili- 
‘tated pattly: the circumstance 
just mentioned.of the insufficient in- 


closure of the play ground, and 
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partly by one of the boys being sta- 
tioned at the gate as Porters who 
has therefore the opportunity either 
of elaping bimselt or permiiting and 
assisting others. If detected in the 
latter, he is severely punished, but 
this is not found sufficient to deter 
them, and it is still less to be ex- 
pected that, even where there is no 
disposition to it, a bey eleven or 
twelve years old will be so vigilant 
in attending to his post, as not to af- 
ford occasions to others to escape. 
On this subject, we cannot help say- 
ing, there appears to have been great 
want of attention in the governors, 
who might, we think, and ought long 
since ‘to have adopted effectual mea- 
sures for putting a stop to this most 


injurious aud disgraceful practice. It. 


Was stated to us by the chaplain, 
tliat twenty eloped at one time, in 
consequence of a lieutenant of the 
navy having come to the school the 
day before to inspect the boys and 
select such as were fit to serve on 
hoard a man of war; other occa- 
sions of elopements are stated to be 
the intercourse allowed hetween the 
boys. and their friends, and their 
bemg frequently sent out with sum- 
monses and on other messages. We 
have thought it our duty to make 
a representation to the governors 
on this and another subject, which 
will be noticed hereafter in thisre; ort. 

Applications for admission are 
made by printed certificates, signed 
hy masters of ships and housekeep- 
ers of the parish in which — the 
heys resile, one of whom attends to 
awear, if required, that they are 
the suns of seamen, 
ed on their admission in a hew dress, 
resembliog that of the profession to 
which they are destined ; the course 
of instruction is reading, writing, 
artthmetic, and navigation; at 4 
proper age they are apprenticed u- 
sually to masters of merchants’ ves- 


vessels, whoaake them withoutany . 
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fee; some are occasionally sent iy 
board the nary ; in the lastqey, 

only forty-six have becn thug dy 
posed of ; in the same Period ne 
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handred and filty-eight: have been miter 
apprenticed, and the admissions ig Me wmet 
that time have been four bundig BE eas i 


and twenty-eight. There areaty 
sent, as we have stated, one hm, 
dred and ten boys in the sehool, 4 
smatler number than has beew fy 
the last three or four years; anf 
in the present state of the achat, 
with respect to instruction, {tis aq 
desirable that more should be ab 
mitted. There is no master at 
seut, nor has been siuce jonny 
when the late master was dismissed, 
as was stated to us by the chap 
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lain, for misconduct in the set 
boys to be sent on board the navy be. Hj month 
fore they were properly qualified; Hq been | 
his son, who was the usher, was die meetiy 
missed at the same time on the same the tm 
account. A person was 1 crease: 
to succeed the later in the follow. HJ one | 
ing month, under whose sig fiom 1 
care the instruction of the boysin 9% dra 
reading, writing, and cyphering ‘bas merly 
siace coutinsed ; he is stated by the was rt 
chaplain to be a well-behaved mun B® propo: 
but not te understand navigation; 9% previo 
on our further and personal esx 9% el at 
mination, it appears that hechd 9 been 
never been employed in teaching HH ‘tly 
before. tle pays, however, the coe By Weasu 
sest attention to his duty, whieh be place 
discharges to the best his ability, ber; | 
and is in many respects a most we clei 
ful officer; he keeps the boysin® wot wi 
greatest order, and of late the pum rem te 
ber ef elopements has decreast, 8 - 
consequence, as we bel om mace 
extreme vigilance and’ attention Pre 
bat in the article of i one it diate 
school is in a most deplorabies® differ 
If the usher were ever so Wer” ra 
hfied he could not singly tae : 
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reat a number, even in teaming” 
ane, especially as the prac ” 
employing monitors bas #0F 8" 
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, nor indeed re any of 

vas far as we can learn, ca- 
gh acting in that capacity, 
delay in the appointment of a 
mater seems very inexcusable ; after 
thne, indeed, an advertisement 
eas inserted in the papers aroun. 
ing the vacancy and invitin: ap- 


oe and a day was at last 
for holding the election, viz. 
Saturday the 26th August ; a num- 
ber of candidates accordingly ap- 
on that day, and seventeen 

rs attended the board, but 

it was then discovered, that in con- 
ace of some oinission tn potnt 

of form, the election could not take 
and was-thercfore adjourned 

il the first Monday in November, 
the school will then have been ten 
months without a master. It had 
been resolved it seems at a tormer 
meeting, that the appointments of 
the master shonld henceforth be in- 
creased in the article of salary to 
oné hundred pounds per ainom, 
fiom thirty-five pounds, atid to with- 
dav certain allowances: he had for- 
mefly enjoyed, and this resolution 
was required by the bye-laws to be 
propos at one quarterly meeting 
previously-tv its being finally adopt- 
tl at a subsequent one ; this had 
been omitted before the last quar- 
lerly meeting in August, and the 
measure could not therefore take 
place till the next day in Novem- 
ber; but it seems obvious that the 
election might have been macle 
tetwithstanding, and the ‘master yi- 
tento understand that his ajpoint- 
ment, though not then re_utarly 
“actioned would he so at the next 
wetting, and should commence from 
the day of hiseiection, Several can- 
have come to Dublin from 
qaarters,aud itis much to 

Me apprehended that from disgust 
® their disappointiuient they may 
Wet offer themstives a second timé, 
tid ‘thusthe advantage of selection 
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may beina great méasure forfeited: 
we have reason to believe that much 
difference vf opinion amotig the 
governors prevailed on this as on 
other o¢casions, and we are sorry to 
be obliged to state, that partly from. 
this circumstance and partly from 
the small number of acting gover- 
nors who had usually atvended to the 
concerns of the institution, and who, 
though men of unimpeached integrity 
and sincerely attached to its in- 
terests, appear not to have possess- 
ed sufficient energy or vigour for 
its proper management and diree- 
tion, the government of the So- 
ciety appears for some time to have 
been in many instances delective 
and inefficient: it has been stated to 
us thaton some occasions of late the 
monthly meetitigs of the committee 
of fifteen have been arjourned fur 
want of a sefficient number to inake 
a board, though the staté of the 
schuol duting the vacaney of the 
mastership feqiived a close? atten 
tion and more frequent inepection 
than ardinary ; it does net apoear 
that in’ that period thé chaplain has 
been called on to give any assistance 
to the usher in the instruction of the 
boys, or any other attendance itt the 
school than his general duty re- 
qiired at other tines. ITnileed the 
duties of another kind ttmposel on 
the chaplain appear to be wholly 
incompatible with thedue disclhar; 
of tuose which properly belong to 
his office, and this we consider as 
another imstance of injudicivus ma- 
nagement in the goveravts > -excta- 
sive of his care of the chapel and 
the perfurmance of divine setvice 
on Sundays, be is very ‘properly: re- 
quired to give attetlance ‘at | the 
opening of tire elf 
ing, to instruct the boys tae 4 
the morn Sprayers, psaiins, ‘aid 
tue Nay, to cause them to 


perform in trns the evenin 
service, and to attend the schoul 
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occasionally at other times, to note 
the atiendance of the mester and 
usher, and to catechise the children, 
which includes their instruction in the 
principles of morality and religion; 
in addition to these duties he is 
also required to superintend the con- 
‘duct of the housekeeper and other 
servants of the house, and report 
their failure or neglect of duty to 
the governors ; to attend to the diet, 
bedding, cleanliness and cloathing 
of the boys, to take charge and 
keep an javentory of their clothing, 
and deliver it out as wanted ; to su- 
perintend the whole internal ma- 
nagement of the institution, to dis- 
burse the sums necessary for its in- 
cidental expences, and those of the 
sick list, and account for the same 
at quarterly meetings ; to attend the 
shambles thrice a week, and ex- 
amine the meat intended for the 
house ; to attend the potato market, 
aul purchase and see weighed the 

otatoes for the use of the boys; 
and finally to examine and certify 
all bills sent into the board for 
payment. He is, therefore, not only 
chaplain, but providore, payiaster, 
steward, and inspector of the inst 
tution ; and it is obvious to remark, 
that if the duties of these latter otli- 
ces are properly executed (and they 
are those to which the attention of 
the governors will bechiefly direct- 
ed,) that of giving the boys proper 
religious and other instruction, must 
unavoidably be discharge! under 
great disudvantage, and with many 
interruptions, aud isin danger of be- 
ing even neglected. as of inferior 
importance, er at least of less pres- 
sing necessity. The salary of tbe 
chaplain is one hundred pounds per 
annum, with an allowance of coals 
and candles, as he resides in the 
house. We are of opinion that these 
appointments would be no more than 
reasonable, if he were only to dis- 


charge the proper furetions of that . 
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Rerformas ive 
: ectually, t0 why 
we consider that of iuspecting 
conduct of all the other resident of, 
cers and servants to be a y = 
tabie and not unreasonable addi: 
But we entirely disapprove of jj 
being occupied with those empl. 
ments which belong to another ay 
very different description of. pen 
sons, and should be exercised } » 
officer om the establishmen a 
pointed, aud paid «for. the Purpose, 
under the usual denomination ¢ 
steward or providore, ya 
The other officers’ of the soei 
who receive salaries, are them 
gister, physician, surgeon, maser, 
usher, housekeeper, and ‘five unde. 
servants. The duty. of the regi 
is to atteud all meetings of th 
governors, to take minutes of ihe 
proceedings, and enter. them ia 
hooks provided for the purpose; to 
preserve. in his. custody all. he 
papers, writings, &c. belonging » 
the suciety ; to. issue summonses 
for meetings ; to receive subserip 
tions and pay them into. the haus 
of the treasurer ; to discharge such 
billsas he shal! be directed topay jo 
prepare and keep the accountsol tle 
society, and present them annua 
at the first meeting of the rm 
in November. His salary, iso 
hundred pounds per annum, Wia@ 
allowance of five per cent. for @ 
lecting the annual subseriptions, — 
The physician and surgeon 
receive salaries of one. hone 
pounds per annum. Neither ofthe 
resides ; but it is stated to us & 
they usually visit the schoul ente 
weck, and at other times when tae 
attendance is necessary, 1e# 
geon examines the boys prt 
their admission, We 
The duty of the mastet 5 
confined to to the instraction 
boys, and superintending Were 


office, provided he was dy 
fied for. it, and 
faithfully and e 
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_ Till lately he was required . 


to perform most of those duties which 
lave been imposed on the chap- 
jain since he became a resident offi- 
cer, The salary of the master has 
hitherto been thirty-five guineas a- 
, with an allowance that made 
i aesiatment near one hundred 
nds, exclusive of coals and can- 
dies; but it is now intended to aug- 
ment his salary to one hundred 
, and to withhold the former 
silowances. The salary of the usher 
is twenty. pounds, with allowances 
that may be valued at near fifty 
s. His duty is also confined 

to the instruction and care of the 
boys. Both master and usher re- 
ide in the house, The housekeeper 
has twelve pounds per annum, and 
allowances worth near forty pounds 
per annum; and the under-ser- 
vants’ wages are five pounds ten 


shillings each, with diet and lodg- 


ing. 

The officers who receive no sala- 
ries are, the president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer,. and two secretaries. 
The duty of the secretaries is to 
superintend the conduct of the re- 
gister in the execution of his office, 
andto approve of the apprenticing 
of the boys, and aecepting their in- 
dentures. This last, therefore, is the 
Ba ployment of the secretaries, 

register does his duty, which 
includes in it (as described in. the 
bye-laws) most of what usually be- 
§ to the office of secretary in 
institutions. 

We have subjoined in the appen- 

dix an abstract of the income and 


‘penditure of the society for the 


lstiwelve years, and other returns 
made to us by the register, of the 
Mumberof boys admitted in that 
Pitiod, and how disposed of, . their 
‘arse of instruction, and other par- 
teulars of the establishment. 

Council » Dublin mnt 


Chamber 
Sijtenter 21, 1809, 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s, t Un 5) 
Jas, WHITELAW, : 

Vicar of St. Catherine's. § (s' 8) 
Wittiam Disney. (t. s) 
Rica, L. Epcewortu. (1. 8.) 
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We have now given these report 
as far as they’ have been publish- 
ed by order of the house of’ com- 
mons in the last session of parlia- 
ment. The board continue their 
labours, and we understand they are 
now engaged in inquiry into schools 
which are supported by the dona- 
tions or bequest of private individuals. 
When further reports are pub- 
lished, we shall endeavour to procure 
them for insertion in our pages. 


To the Proprietors of the B.M.M. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE MONTHS,» 


N a.note inserted in the 42th 

page of your 4th volume, numeri- 
cal denominations for the months 
are strongly recommended—those 
now in useare objected to ‘* as pro- 
ceeding from an exploded super- 
stition, or from an evident misnomer, 
as, in the case of the last four 
months,’’—the late French appel- 
lations are applauded, “as making 
considerable approaches to proprie- 
ty,” their. former system is dignified 
with the name of a “reformed ca- 
lendar, and their present rejection 
of it is attributed to. caprice.” 

In controverting assertions of this 
nature, ‘little apology is necessary, 
even tothe worthy member of your 
company who made. them, as I 
know he is equally a friend to free 
discussion as the rest of your body, 
(having the honour of acne age 
quainted with -him,), and thio thae 
he wishes. rather to determine the 
real trgts , than to establish dogmas 
merely Be 4 they were once 
favoured by his approbation. .. , 
> | | 
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The inconvenience occasioned in 
the intercourse of mankind, by the 
ureat diversity of languages, was so 
sensibly felt in the earliest times, 
that it was then believed, (as is it still 
by many well informed people,) 
that the variation of languages 
was instituted as a curse by the su- 
preme being to punish mankind for 
a singular instance of disobedience 
and presumption. ‘There are few 
points of mutual. intelligence. which 
more frequently come into use in 
the intercourse of men than the de- 
terminations of time, and it has been 
a great convenience that those in 
use have hitherto been of such ge- 
seral import. The division of time 
into. weeks, or portions of seven 
days, is nearly universal ever the 
whole world, and ean also be trac- 
ed back, to. the most remote anti- 
quity, and the names for the months 
are at least common over the great- 
est part of Burope, and America, 
and in all European settlements im 
the other parts of the world. By 
any change in the’ present deno- 
minations of time, these advantages 
would be evidently lost, and an en- 
crease given to that curse of Ba 
bel, the eonfasion of language; to 
which, if it would ret lead teo much 
‘from the pomts in consideration, 
I could wace the most’ seriovs evils 
‘of public wars, and bloodshed, to 
say nothing of private quarrels and 
murders. 

But there are other grounds of 
‘objection, which mere decided! 
shew the inidequacy and impropr'- 
ety of numerical appellations for the 
anonths. ‘To exhibit these in a strang 
‘point of view, it will perhaps be 
as good a method as any, to com- 
“mence by asking those who uphold 
‘this plan, from what period would 
‘they begin to recktin the months ? 
‘and which they would call first 
‘month? I suppose they would 
think this @ strange question, as they 
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must imagine it to be so obrioys 
that Gist inonith must mean Jam. 
ry ; that is to say, they hare 
doubt, but the new year 
commence a few days afierthe wip. 
ter solstice. Though the 

time for the commencement of th 
year has been the subject of moc 
learned dispute, and one very dif. 
ferent from the present was it oe 
for the greatest portion of teco 
time ; yet I will here grant thatth 
year should begin a few day 
after the winter ~ solstice —Th 
will then of course, think, the 
numerical appellations begi 
with January, first month, and 
ing with December, twelve-month, 
must be of as universal application 
as they are plain and simple; bu 
im this they will find that they are 
extremely mistaken, some of them 
forget, and others do not know, that 
the winter solstice take€s place at 
directly opposite periods at the 
thern and northern sides of the eq 
tor, and that when it is 
here, or the winter solstice, 7 
midsunrmer, or the summer solstice, 
at the cape of Good Hope, and th 
rest of the southern hemisphere; 
now if the abore appellations wer 
to be established, only conceite 
what confusion must ensue; the 
southerns ealling that menth sevei 
month, which the northerns calle 
first month, and so on through the 
yest of the calendar. Bat it may 
be said, that the northern. ben 
the most powerful should hare 
right of naming the months, # 
the period of the year they thoups 
best; and that the southerns so 
yield to them so far as 1 Oe 
their year, at midsummer, just 
the summer solstice ; but, 






> 


as my oppenents Del 
it not bb phe bie i a! beers pees? ary : 
pel the southerns to Dem 
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seat at their summer solstice ; and 
might they not fairly retaliate if 
wer they had the power? as might 
be the case in the revolution -of 
ages ; and compel us to call July 
fst month? Now as I have no 
doubt many worthy men here would 
death rather than submit to 
is change, only think what griev- 
os wars night ensue, for this cause, 
as there have already for others of 
much less consequence. _ 

In giving names to the months, 
itis evident then that those of no- 
meral origin are improper, for the 
reasons above stated. Four of the 
months at present bear the names of 
men of ancient renown, and some 

that it would be best to 
give the others names of the same 
nature; but this would be objection- 
able both from the method not being 
universally applicable over the whole 
, and because we should, in 
all probability, be forced in this 
case to add fame to the memories of 
the enemies of the human race, who 
under the name, of, conquerors and 
heroes, have so eften deluged the 
earth with blood. The names of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac scem not 
lable to any of these objections 
designations for the munths; but 
to this the procession of the equi- 
HOXEs is an insuperable oebstacle. 

For these reasons it seems clear 
that arbitrary names, which denote 
the mouths in’ their annual order, 


_ ‘Mithout any other obvious meaning, 


are the best yet proposed, as being 
exposed to the above defects. 

Mese We ut present use, are sufti- 
cently of this natdre to answerevery 
purpose, and the slight degree ia 
Uiey difler from it, is rather 

cial than otherwise. For 

to men of letters and well 
people, the names now in 

Wehave ali either numeral or his- 
‘ allusions, yet the mass of 
Kagw nothing of this, and 
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use them merely to denote the months 
themselves; and even the better in- 
formed in the common use of those 
words, seldom think of the persons 
or facts to which the names allude. 
We use the names July and August, 
for example, in tabaal without be- 
stowing a thought on Julius Cesar, 
or Augustus, after whom they are 
called; many who know very well 
that septem and octoe mean seven and 
eight, speak of ot tama and Octo- 
ber without thinking, or perhaps 
knowing the reason why September 
and October are named by these 
words. Most kuow that January, 
March, May, and June, are called 
after heathen gods, worshipped by 
the Greeks and Romans, (though 
that the laner name-is of this surt 
adinits of dispute) ; but the origin of 
the names February and April are 
still undetermined so as to remoye 
doubts, notwithstanding much has 
been published respecting them. 

Of the names then in use only 
three relate decidedly to exploded 
superstitions, “and as few but 
the learned know this, and as there 
can be no great danger of their wor- 
shipping Janus, Mars, or Maia, from 
this circumstance, the superstitious 
part of the objegtion can have nq 


‘great weight, or danger, particulary 


since, as the author of the note owns, 
these superstitious are exploded.” 
It is in tiuth from unexploded ex- 
isting superstitutions, that we are to 
apprehend mischief, not from ex- 
ploded ones; and of this kind, for 
an enlightened civilized communi- 
ty, God knows we have a sufficient 
stock, to demand all the reforming 
hands, that like such work, and can 
be procured, to labour at their ex- 
tirpation; and’ till this is dong, we 
may well defer farther consideration 
of Ag ploded superstitions. 

ce ae names of the four last 
months of the year are not “ misno- 
mers,” a3 implied in the note, most 
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know who have read Kennet’s' Ro- 
man Antiquities, which is a common 
school book, and consequently un- 
derstand that the Romans began 
their year a little before the vernal 
equinox, according to the common 
custom of mankind, previous to the 


christian era, and that consequently - 


September, October, and November 
and December, are no misnomers, 
being really, as they imply, the 7th, 
8th, 9th, and 10th months in the 
ancient Roman calendar; and the 
numeral part of them being all in 
the language of the old Romans, 
shows ;this directly, and can cause 
no confysion,-but to the person who 
confounds this language with Eng- 
Tish ; and the old Roman calendar 
with that we now use. 

The assertions at the end of the 
note, are equaily objectionable 
as those already mentioned ;— 
The French calendar neither de- 
serving the name of a reformed ca- 
lendar, making considerable ap- 
proaches to propriety, or their rejec- 
tion of it again, being the effect of ca- 
price, 

In the first place, that which is 
worse than the original, cannot with 
nropriety be called reformed, and it 
$3; easy to show that the names of the 
months in what is improperly called 
the French calendar, are still more 
defective than the numeral names, 
of which the inconvenience has been 
already proved; for the numeral 
names are suitable to one half the 
globe, though they will not answer 
tor the other half, but the names 
taken froth the Phenomena of Vegi- 
tation, are only proper to such parts 
of the same latitude as lie at nearly 
the same’ elevation, the seasons of 
the ripening of various fruits and 
plants differing materially even in 
the narrow range of our own small 
island : besides the invention of these 
names, if they deserve the name, 
did not originate with the French, 
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[Feb i sil. 
the Dutch having used themloy ithou 
fore, as can be proved frente es 
best authorities ; and how giving the history 
months new names, which oui those 1 
not be strictly proper even over the juable 
whole of France, and were qyj fets, 
absurd when used in other parts of teat 0 
the world, can “ make i coutin 
approaches to propriety,” will I be. is not 
lieve puzzle the most isigenions s. for the 
phist to prove. of thi 

After what has been said, itr. which 
quires little consideration, to far ext 
the French of acting from “ ceprice,” HR beneat 
in rejecting the new names for the once | 
months, and having ‘recourse again them 
to those which were in general use histor) 
over the rest of Europe: and if to and th 
this any farther argument need be more 
added, it will be found in the reco. marbl 
lection that Napoleon, by whose di- centur 
rection this rejection took place, be fairly 
sides being a man of science himself, Those 
acted in this respect, with the advice their ¢ 
of De La Lande, and other eminent by lo 
astronomers and learned men, after poses 
due deliberation; and that the retum and b 
to the old system was received wih i We 3 
the greatest delight by the whcde pariso 
French people ; a delight not arising tems, 
from caprice, but from the serious gined 
inconvenience which they had found exten 
in their intercourse with the rest of havin 
the world, in using the new names create 
for the months: and which indeed circle 
from their inadequacy, and the mar that ¢ 
row circle of their application, give tidied 
a just specimen of the basty and # tuem, 
perficial changes made by the French UUs} 
reformers, in the wra of the revolve that | 
tion, which may well! be called that reject 
of folly and madness. we kt 

Before concluding, it may 06% tat 
tisfactory to some to state one M taugt 
son more in favour of the prev Pe: 
names for the months. Wale ® whic 
has been shown, they are to Memes shou! 
of mankind, sufficiently tee @s" Rea 
ether meanings than those 1 9% <n 
they are applied, to be UniveR® it th 





applicable over the whole § 
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without inconvenience, to those who 
the facts or persons in ancient 
history and mythology, to which 
those names allude, they form a Va- 
igable monument of grand historical 
no less remarkable for the ex- 
ot of their operation, and the 
coutinuance of their influence, which 
is pot yet entirely exhausted, than 
forthe surprising nature and origin 
of that prodigious power, under 
which they occurred ; which was so 
frextended and lasted so long, and 
heneath which all the civilized world 
once bowed; in short, they form to 
them a remarkable monument of the 
history, the customs, the religion, 
and the great men of the Romans, 
more lasting than one of brass, or 
marble, which has continued many 
centuries unimpaired, and promises 
fiirly to endure for ages to come, 
Those names then consecrated by 
their antiquity, having been proved 
by long trial adequate for the pur- 
poses to which they are applied, 
and being also capable of universal 
we, and rising conspicuous in com- 
parison with other names and sys- 
tems, which have either been ima- 
gined or partially used in a small 
extent; and any alteration in them 
having been shown to be likely ‘to 
create confusion, and narrow the 
circle of intelligence, it is hoped 
that those who read this will be sa- 
tidied with the propriety of using 
them, or at least not be led away by 
ro alga assertions, to suppose 
that hey are improper, or worthy of 
reyection, 
tt is not any wonder however 
that the class of men, who have been 
tto use numeral names for the 
from their infancy, (and who 
to not know the facts above stated, 
Which seazent their universal use,) 
should think. well of them; for cus- 
om makes whatever men are used 
seem the best, and the reverse of 
"the wotst, all over the world.— 
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This applies to all who have left 
that society, as well as those who 
continue in it; but the latter have 
an additional reason for approving 
of those names. The use of’ a par- 
ticular ‘phraseology, has an elfect 
similar to that of wearing a pecu- 
liar dress, or uniform, to keep up 
that Esprit du corps, which the lea- 
ders of religious, as well as of mi- 
litary associations, find so service- 
ablé to their purposes. Thus the 
glaring dress and accoutrements of the 
soldiers, the cou) and cassock of the 
monk, and the singular garb of the 
quaker, are all uniforms; and the 
peculiar phraseology adopted by each 
may be called a vocal uniform, 
having the same affect as uniforms 
of apparel, in tending to make them 
act more readily in a body, and to 
feel particular preference and re- 
gard for their own party, and their 
opinions and interests, to the exclu- 
sion of those of the rest of man- 
kind. 

The effects of peculiarity of dress 
in these respects, has long been 
known ; but those of peculiarity of 
language have been but little no- 
ticed, if at all; but there are many 
reasuns for supposing that the lat- 
ter is in several respects equally 
potent with the former for the pur- 
poses inentioned, and in some, even 


a superior efficacy. b. 
eee 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


SYMBOLS OF PYTHAGORAS. 
(Continued from page 8, No. XXX.) 


Tas AcwPogw yon BadiZe. 

Go not by the highway. 
7s precept of « abstaining) from 

beans,” is ascribed by the gene- 
ral ¥ aes * antiquity to Pythagoras, 
and efo.le@ among his symbols 
The tradition of his having given 
up his life to his base pursuers, 
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rather than attempt to escape them by 
passing through a field of beans, if 
it could be established, would also 
establish the’ literal acceptance of 
the symbol, Abstain from beans, as 
well as of the subject of this pa- 
per. But how idle must the sup- 
position be, which would exhibit 
a man of such comprehensive in- 
tellect, the slave of such unintel- 
ligible follies? Besides, the tradi- 
tion is very vague, and such a mode 
of construing his precepts is oppos- 
ed tothe epinion of all, who have 
considered them, whether they be 
those of onr own time, or those of 
the age nearest to him, whose wri- 
tings have reached us. In consider- 
ing the symbol, then, of yo not by 
the highway; we feel ourselves 
warranted in proceeding in the same 
manner, as heretofore, to penetrate 
the veil. 

Revolutions have not been confin- 
ed to the political world. A great 
and beneficial, though gradual one 
has been effected inthe empire of 
the mind. Since the destruction of 
the Aristotleian philosophy and the 
dissipation of the Cartesian vortices 
down the guifof oblivion, true know- 
ledge has been advancing with ra- 
pid, yet steady steps ; philosophers 
have come forth from their closets, 
and instead of searching through 
folios for authorities and references 
to no useful end, instead of ex- 
hausting their health and strength 
in pursuits, which made no one 
wiser, they now study for the be- 
nefit of munkind, and are no longer 
mere stalues stepped from their pedes- 
tals to take the air. They now be- 
gin to show themselves in the at- 
tractive light of superior geniuses 
condescending to mingle with the 
world, and directing their abilities 
to its improvement, and from those 
qualities,they are so little like the 
characters, to whom the meed. of 


philosophy has been heretofure a- 
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(Fes, 
warded, that we are reminded 
Plato, who, being once a . 
where he was not known, bore }i, 
faculties someekly, and was g9 kj 
so condescending, and so useful; the 
he was not suspected to be the 
hilosopher, whose fame 
oudly forth from Athens, 
study, total seclusion from the 
and consequently ignorance in itsaf. 
fairs, and therefore uselessness, acum. 
brous second-hand wisdom; these wer 
the distinguishing characters of the 
philosophers of the middle ages, Ao. 
cording as the darkness of that period 
was departing, men began to see, that 
knowledge was something more than 
mere Latin and Greek, and to ander 
stand, that the persons, who wzre ver. 
sed in these languages were notconj 
rers. From this has resulted a dan. 
gerous extreme, and classical fite 
rature séems likely to be as dnjus 
ly depreciated, as it was formerly 
extravagantly extolled. 

This train of thought, or some 
thing like it, mingles with the ies 
generally entertained of the philos 
phers of Greece. They are — 
to have been persons, who totally ab 
stained from the -ordinary pursuit 
of life, and who would have conceived 
their dignity lessened by participat 
ing in the cares and duties of sot 
ety. Overlooking the useful activ 
ty of the men of science, who now 
adorn and instruct the - word 
we obstinately fix our eyes on those 
reproaches of literature ; men, ¥® 
boarded up knowledge without m 
or end, who valued an author imps 
portion to his obscurity, and 
may express it, found more 
ia cracking a nut, than in exe 
ing the kernel. ‘The meau opm 
thus conceived, we transtery: 
judgment of a description 
i little like those perse 
perhaps the keen, yet 
poured by Lucian on the” 
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bed philosophers of his day, serves 
to confirm 


this opinion. 
in this however, we err widely : 
the genuine philosophers of 
were men earnest in the 


| parsuit of wisdom: they sought 


afer that species of ' knowledge, 
which influences the actions of men, 
aid advances the interests of so- 


Thus Zeno of Flea, distinguished 
himself by improving the art of rea- 
@ning, and by maghanimously ex- 
himself to the fury of a 
tyrant, ftom whose possession he had 
endeavoured to rescue his native 
place, he proved, that his was not 
theoretic wisdom. Zeno, the foun- 
der of the stoic sect, aimed at the 
improvement of mankind by a clear 
ition of the excellence of vir- 
we, and hatefulness of vice, exhi- 
biting in his own life such a con- 
dstency with his doctrines, as pro- 
cored him general esteem, and stamp- 
ed influence on his words. But, 
without particulatising Plato, Aris- 
ttle, and others; Pythagoras is him- 
elf a pregnant instance of their 
active interference in'the affairs of 
men, After having travelled through 
al the countries, then the depo- 
fitories of knowledge, he fixed his 
residence at Crotona ia Italy.-— 
Here by the charms’ of his person, 
bis skill in the manly exercises, and 
his superiority in mental acquire- 
ments, he obtained unlimited influ- 
face. ‘This influence he exerted so 
lectnally, that out of a people 
wok in sensuality and ‘sloth, he 
formed, as it were, a new race, dis- 
tngaished by manly edergy, and the 
Tee virtues, 

“Go-not by the highway,” then 
tannot be intents td eniein seclu- 
“ou from the world: but would 
"eth rather to cotitain’ the ‘advice, 
conveyed from high authority in the 
Wortls, thou Shalt not follow ‘a 
‘multitude to do ‘evil.’ Origen and 
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Erasmus give nearly the same. ex. 
planation, and advert to the broad 
and narrow way spoken of in the 
new testament. The letter Y, cal- 
led the Samian letter, from its adap- 
tation by the Samian sage, is sup- 
posed to have been chosen to con- 
vey similar instrection, or rather, 
asa varied way of conveying the 
same instruction. The broad part 
of the letter represents the way of 
folly, ignorance, and death, trodden 
by the multitude—the narrow part 
stands the representative of the usé- 
ful course of the wisé man, a course, 
whence man is more liable to devi- 
ate, inasmuch as self-control is dif- 
ficult of attainment, while self-gra- 
tification continually solicits. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—_——| 


REPLY OF SOLON TO OBSERVATIONS 
ON HIS PAPER ON THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL- HOUSE. 


To the proprietors of the B.M.M. 


T the close of your monthly re- 
trospect of politics for October 
last, I observed some very severe 
strictures on my reply to the con- 
cluding part of that article, for the 
preceding month, on the subject of 
the Sunday School-house then build- 
ing. 

Fo be replied to by argument, 
and with temper, is no matter of sur- 
prise to mie, but to be attacked and a- 
bused with such virulence on that 
part of my paper, which was ayow- 
edly d—and by my own con- 
sent suppressed, has excited a de- 
gree of astonishment in my mind 
which I never éxpected to feel at 
the conduct of the managers tf the 
Belfast. Magazine. Immediately af- 
ter the publication of the number 


for October, I prepared and for- 
warded a témonstrance, and was 
“told it was sent to one of your ma- 
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nagers for judgment; but on the ap- 
preenee of the next number, and 
inding no notice taken of it, I ap- 
plied ta you by note for the manu- 
script, and received for answer—you 
had never seen it.. I also made ap- 
plication to the person to whom I 
was informed it had been sent, and 
from him I received a similar an- 
swer, The paper may have been 
lost without meeting the eye of ei- 
ther—I therefore take the liberty of 
repeating some of the observations 
contained in it, which I hope for 
the sake of justice, and for the in- 
terest of the work you are concerned 
in, you will send forth to the world, 
and without mutilation allow it to be 
judged of by the public—and if it 
merits a reply, let it be answered in 
a cool and ‘temperate manner, by 
argument, and not by abuse. 

A few days after my reply to your 
Retrospective Politician was offered 
for publication, it was shown to me 
marked with a pencil in many pla- 
ces: those marked places, I was 
told, were by the person to whom 
it was sent for judgment, considered 
inadmissible, and. that if I did not 
consent that those parts should be 
expunged, it would not be publish- 
ed. Observing that still enough re- 
mained to fully refute the observa- 
tions which had been made, and 
wishing by a fair and candid state- 
ment to undeceive the public with 
respect tothe real state of the fabric 
in question, I readily acquiesced 
in having the marked passages omit- 
ted, 

From a thorough. conviction that 
Icould give no stronger proofs of 
candour and honest intentiou, than 
by. submitting to have my paper 
curtailed, and that by the person 
whom I had good reason to suppose 
was the writer of the article to which 
it replied. Conceiving that what I 
had suifered to be suppressed, in 
justice and in reason, should have 
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writer ‘by ‘scouting it a0 pthet 








been considered as if it never had 
been written, and that a mana 
a periodical work not on} 
to, but with acrimon 
that part of an essay he had not; 
candour to publish ; and that pay 
which the writer himself n 
should be suppressed, takes an my, 
fair advantage of his correspondeny 
Under all those circumstances 
I have been induced to> offer fy 
insertion in your work which] 
esteem, this remonstrance ag; 
treatment which | am not alone ip 
thinking both illiberal and unjust, 
My respondent says, that what 
ever of argument was contained jy 
my paper, “ has been published, 
and.so far the rights of free disens 
sion have been maintained.” Bu 
provided we had disagreed on tha 
point, and that I should ‘hate com 
ceived he had marked for omission, 
what [considered argumentessential 
to my purpose, afd insisted on har 
ing all or none published. I a 
him,—would the rights of free dis 
cussion have been maintained 
his refusal to give place to myte 
ply? But considering that 1 di 
consent to the omission of the mark 
ed passages, were the rights of fre 
discussion not invaded, by his et- 
deavouring to divert the attention 
of the public from my, reply, by 
observing on the parts suppressed— 
and leading his readers to suppor 
that those parts were “ rancor 
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personally abusive, railing, tran - 
sing the bounds of decoram, and ¢ ’ 

serving of decided reprobatiom fe} 
I am Secitee’y convinced, ti vith 
any paper really deserving @ ™ ie 
castigation my unfortunate essay ™ thas 
undergone, 1s beneath the met gay. ra 
of the editor or manager of suc tare 


work as the. Belfast Magazine, ll 
that more justice would be done ® 
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than by advising him to leaem 
part of it, publish part Oe 
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then with virulence attack what the 
poblic may pee have an opportu- 
ey of judging of. 

Pet wel T ioenied complaints 
have been made that the Irish press 
has long been in a shackled and de- 
pendent state, and it was hoped from 
its prospectus, the Belfast Magazine 
would in some measure rescue it 
fom that state of bondage under 
which it had laboured, but how far 
sch treatment as I have received 
will tend towards that desirable pur- 
may be easily answered, If 

the managers set themselves up as 
» judges for the public, ‘giv- 

ing insertion only to productions of 
their own, or such as may fully 
meet their approbation,—or garble 
that which is in opposition to any 
opinion they may have hazarded, 
and attack their correspondents— 
fot by arguments, but with abuse-— 
noton what they have thought pro- 
per to give to the public, but on 
what they refuse to publish. I be- 
lieve few will disagree with me 
when I say, thatthe rights of free 
cussion have not been preserved, 
hor'can the Belfast Magazine be con- 
sidered the champion of the Irish 
press—but that so far as that work 
concerned, the rights of free dis- 
cussion have been annihilated and 
the Irish press degraded—nor can 
we complain of arbitrary governors, 
anda keen scented attorney-generals 


‘being the only eriemies to the liber- 


ties of the press, 
Be assured, Gentlemen, that had 
Inot the highest respect for the Bel- 
a. and the most ardent 
or its success, I would not 
ve put myself to the trouble of 
twice remonstrating against the 
te t I have received. And I 
“ave taken the liberty of advising 


Yo, that my case may be the last of 


meh a nature, more on account of 
Work, than for the sake of set- 
¢ public right respecting my- 


| MMPast mac. no. xaxn 
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self; as every person I have had any 
conversation with on the subject 
(though unknown to be personally 
concerned) has “decidedly repro 
bated” the unjust attack made on 
SOLONs 
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Tus Proprietors of the Belfast 
Monthly Magazine, for this one 
tine, admit Solon to appear with- 
out alteration, and give a sample of 
his abusive manner of treating those 
from whom he ditlers in sentiment, 
but until he learns to write with 
more coolness, they must decline 
his correspondence in future. The 
reader may judge from the speci- 
men given in the present, of the in- 
temperate style of his former letter. 
In violence of expression they have 
an exact resemblance. The pro- 
prietors are determined to exercise 
the right of judging of papers offer- 
ed for admission into their pages, 
and of rejecting such as they disap- 
prove, either in whole, or in part : 
otherwise, they must become mere 
cyphers, subject to the caprice of 
their correspondents, and liable to 
publish what might be very unfit for 
the public eye. The conductors of 
a periodical press must soon sink in- 
to slaves, if they are bound to pub- 
lish all that may be offered, even a- 
buse of themselves, without any 
exercise of their own discretion. We 
should then have the licentiousness, 
not the liberty of the press. Solon 
was informed, that if he did not a- 
gree to leave out parts of his former 
letter, which were judged unfit for 
publication, it would not be insert- 
ed. He acquiesced in the suppres- 
sions, and admits that enough of 
argument still remained. It was 
only abuse which was left out, 
and whatsoever of argument bis let- 
ter contained, was left untouched. 
No'precedure we conceive could be 
fai The writer of the pores 
congener 
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Justifiuble in afterwards assigning 
his reasons for rejecting the parts 
omitted. Solon’s second letter never 
reached either the Editor, or the wri- 
ter of that part of the retrospect which 
censured his former letter, notwith- 
standing Solon’s malicious insinua- 
tion, that his letter may have been 
lost without meeting the evé of ei- 
ther. Nothing is more onfair than 
dealing in insinuations. We trust 
the characters we have litherto sup- 
potted in life, will effectually shield 
us from all such unfair attacks. The 
writer, who substitutes insinuations 
instead of argument, forfeits all 
claims to be admitted into the lists 
of fair controversy. 


Ea 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON THE WORD 

Silty 
ie their refined speculations on 

the nature and objects of taste, 
ingeuious authors are apt to con- 
fuse their readers, and, at length, 
to grow confused themselves, by an 
excess of minute attention, which, 
ion reality, brings the subject too 
close. to the cye for clear and distinct 
vision, ‘Truth lies in the natural 
view of things, not in the micros- 
copical ; and after dwelling long on 
the nice distinctions of philosophi- 
eal criticism, we find it difficult, 
by this overstrainingof the mental 
eye, to recognize, what had before, 
instantly, .and instinctively, excited 
our sympathy, or attracted our ad- 
miration, 

Thus after all that has been said 
or sumg, with regard to the picru- 
KESQUE, We cannot help deeming it 
merely a subdivision of the sEav- 
Tirut, and that its nature and effects 
will be best understood by recur- 
ring to the literal meaning of the 
term Picturesque, i. e. after the 
manner of painting, in the stile of a 


PICTURESQUE. 
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good painter. “ Ut pictura, pong 
That is, poetry is or ought to be 4 
speaking picture, or picturesque, and 
poetic images are, chiefly, such ling 
ly and picturesque copies of yisg) 
impressions, which memory fecal, 
and faucy combines, in the manner 
best calculated to attract, and f 
attention. i 
The generality of poetic j 
have been se often beongha. ieee 
us, in wearisome iteration, the 
such images, themselves mere she 
dows of impressions of the beit 
thus still farther diluted as it wer, 
into mere shadows of a shade, 
lose all power of stimulating the 
memory, or exciting the imagination, 
The ear only, is visited bya se 
cession of pleasing sounds, and the 
words pass ever it, without any co 
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respondent ideas ; a chosen few ban, HE ofp) 
however, the talent of inverting this Hi hostil 
order, and by a seeming Creationg HR when 
by ahappy combination, can com Hi thet 
municate to the ideas. of — ed, 2 
or to the imagery of fancy, all agen 
liveliness and full effect of actul BE sane 
sensible impressions. “ His ardest the | 
faucy, says Gibbon, kindled erey Ne 
idea to a sentiment, and every si is ari 
timent to a passion.” The word, when 
the ideas, the sensible impressio, By valst 
the correspondent feelings, form the % as 
links. of the chain of assocumtn, fw, 
which genius traverses, like th deser 
of electricity, with such rape Be gene 
indeed, that the effect of, the bo the 
on the reader of sensibilil prop 
multaneous. Hence, the At 
ideal imagery, complicated ™ laste 
with its train of associations, anp| 
exceeds that of aur simple, aa¢ ¥ amd 
connected sensations... — tion ; 

Whenever the attention 1 HE their 
reader. is arrested by the descrip Hi ‘The 
or figurative creations of Come Pee 
tions of the poet, in suche! — 
ner that the images exe Ra 


or. 
ff 4 
ee a 


take in a. great Gegres 
strength and vividness @ 
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gble impression, then the term 
wesque is properly applied.— 

This word however, like most other 

germs, diverges from its original dp- 

vation, the scenery of nature, to 
assion of many analogous 
eas. Enoch word in our language 
gay be said to have one direct or ver- 
wal meaning, aud from that per- 
cular, descend, in oblique lines, 
the metaphorical applications. These 
in all their grades, are but repeated 
examples of that great and constant- 
rating law of our aatore, the 
isvciating principle. . This prin- 
ciple may be compared to the cel- 
lular substance io the anatomy of 
the body, which is the great con- 
tecting medium of every organ of 
the human frame, and even of every 
partof the same organ; and if is 
matter of surprise, how the auther 
of philosophical essays,* can be so 
hettile to the Hartleyan Hypothesis, 
when his whole book, or at least 
the better part of it, is One coutinu- 
ed, and beautiful illustration of the 
agency and predominance of . the 
Kweiating principle, throughout all 
the philosophy of niuind. 

Now when the reader’s attention 
arrested ; when he stops toadmivre ; 
when the fizurative language ri- 
valsthe vivacity of visual impression, 
asto make us think we actually 
fiw, what is only recounted ; the 
description, whether of mature in 
feteral, or of human: nature, or of 
the works of art; it may still be 
Properly called picturesque. 

An example or two wiil best. il- 

e this, and as common ex- 
amples, by use, pall upon the ear, 
td do not sufficiently excite atten- 
tin ; 1 shall endeavour to assist, by 

T novelty, the picturesque eflect. 

first is from Beaumont. and 
Feteher, the second from Plautus, 


eee ee ee SSS 


® Dugald Stewart, 
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Fie! you have miss’d it here, Antiphila, 
These coloursarenot dull, and paleenough, 
Toshow a soul so full of misery, 
As thissad lady's was—do it by me, 
Put me on th’ island.— 
Istand upon the sea-beach, now, and think, 
Mine arms, thus, and mine hair blown by 
the wind 
‘Wild as that desert, and let all about me 
Be teachers obymy story—do my face 
If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow 
apa Autiphila—strive to make me 
ook 
Like sorrow’s monument, and the trees 
about me 
Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges, and behind 
me, 
Make all a desolation. 
ches, 
A miserable /if- of this poor picture. 


See !—Sce—wen- 


Here, the description is so Jive- 
ly that we summon upin our fan- 
cy, the impressions of sense. We 
do not. rest on the words and words 
alone, as in the generality of cases, 
but we proceed from the signs to 
the things signified, by a pleasing ef- 
fort of the mind, which is stima- 
lated by novélty into action, instead 
of passively receiving, through the 
car, a succession of sounding sylla- 
bles. Itis picturesque, and the fol- 
lowing from old Piautus is not less 
so. How pleasing that a picture 
drawn two thousand years age, 
should still be so fresh and lively in 
its colouring ! 3 


Dx...-Quid vides ? Sc. Maulierculas 
Video, sedentes in scapha sola duas, 
Neque gubernator usquam illis esse potuit. 
Ut afflictantur misella! luge, quge, perbene, 
Ab saxo avortet fluctus ad littus scapham, 
Non vidisse undas me majores censeo.* 
Salvz sunt, si illos fluctus devitaverint;: 
Nunc—nune, periculum est, ejecit alteram, 
At in vado ’st ; jam facile’ enabit.' Eu- 
' 


Viden alteram Killam ut fluctus ejecit foras ; 

Surrexit, horsum se capessit: salva res. 

Desilivit hxc autem altera in ean a 
sca ; 


:- i pod genuain undas concidit! 
! sally ey yasit ex aqua : jam in littore est. 
 & . 
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This is certainly a picturesque 
description, We see the figures 
move on the retina of imagination, 
almost as distinctly as they would 
appear on the retina of the eye, 
I should think. that this term retina 
may be derived, with more philo- 
sophical truth, from the verb “ re- 
tineo”’ to retain, than from rete a net, 
to which the mere expansion of 
the optic nerve has little resem- 
blance. It is now ascertained*, that 
the visual impressions from external 
objects, are really retained for a 
longer or shorter time, according to 
their vividness, on the retina, consi- 
dered as the expansion of the op- 
tic nerve ; and it is more than pro- 
bable, that the brain itself, that 
great mass of nerve, which is cal- 
led the sensorium, has the organic 
power of retajning still longer the 
vestiges of impressions from exter- 
nal objects. When the power of 
attention is exerted, these yestiges 
of the original impressions are per- 
ceived, or it may be said, fel¢ in the 
brain, or common sensorium, and 
are named ideas of memory, oy if they 
happen to be combined, not as they 
were at first received, but in a new 
order of association, they are then 
denominated ideas of imagination. 

In some cases of extreme sensi- 
bility, the effect of the original con- 
stitution, and not infrequently the 
effects of disease, these ideas become 
so vivid as to be mistaken for real 
impressions, and excite just the same 
sensations as are excited. by sur- 
rounding objects. They then con- 
stitute the phrenzy of the poet, or 
the delirium of the commmoti man. 
In a less degree of sensibility, it, is 
called a faithful memory or a live- 
ly imagination. 

Of all the senses, the objects of 
ee ee 

* Seethe most ingenious of Dr. 
E, Darwin on ocular oposite, cutie in 
the Zoonomia. ' 
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[Fei 
sight, seem to leave the most perm, 
nent impressions ; and the corres 
dent vestiges or ideas in the br: 
are the most frequently, and then, 
fore the most readily, summoned 
and recognized. In our 
which may be called the scatters 
and confused vestiges of our 
those of sight form always the prip 
cipal assemblage, and dreams ay 
therefore justiy entitled to the epi. 
thet picturesque, being the floati 
pictures or copies of the impression 
from external objects, which remaia 
on the-brain, during a state of geaj 
or sub-excitement. 

The term idea, or image has, in. 
deed, given rise toa deceptive phras. 
ology, apparently implying tht 
the organic changes or phases d 
the brain which take place from th 
sensible impressions of exter 
things, are as perfect resemblances 
and miniature copies of these o- 
jects, as the picture on the retim 
of the eye is of the external objecs 
to which that organ is directed A 
mere optical phenomenon, observed 
no doubt from the earliest time, 
confined to one of the senses only, 
but that one which has the ma 
prevailing influence in our wakisg 
or sleeping states, has given mel 
the long received theory of ideology, 
and has ipdeed modified all modem 
languages, in correspondence tots 
theory. Begause there is a pita 
or image of external objects 10m 
at the bottom of the ua es 
no reason to conclude that meager 
nic change of the brain, waa 
it may be, is from the tram eet 
of a similar pieture or smage ee 
brain itself, under the mney Gener 
nation of idea. Much ies gem 
have we to apply a theory Wr 
ported by fact in regard toe me 
of ‘sight, to the other seme 
ailot'which however the sa 
ology has been applied, # 
the particular phenomen 
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g1:) 
ajon the bottom of the aye. by the 
refraction of light through its differ- 
ent. humours We talk of the ideas 
of taste, of touch, and of sounds, as 
welasof sight, and if we had said 
jmazes (a synonimous word,) the 
shsurdity must appear manifest, 

[should imagine the term vestzges, 
phe the most appropriate and truly 
descriptwe, as applied to the chan- 

produced on the brain by the 
impressions through the senses, not 
merely in their present and imme- 
diate operation, but leaving behind 
these ‘races or vestiges, which are, 
in their natural order, called ideas of 
memory, and in a novel coimbina- 
tim, the ideas of fancy. The most 
creative imagination is restricted to 
the waterials supplied by the organs 
of sense, in its wildest combinations, 
and he who ascends “ the brightest 
heaven of invention,” must receive 
what may be called his raw materials, 
through the portals of the five sen 
ses, like the most common of mor- 
tals, 

Whether awake, or in our dreams, 
the term Picturesque can with pro- 
priety be applied only to the impces- 
sionsor the vestiges of the sense of 
aight, Our dreams are Picturesque, 
as being chiefly employed in the 
revacement of visual’ impressions, 
and the picturesque effect is the more 
lively from the absence, during sleep, 
of all impressious of the other scn- 
. A inan bora blind; or who, 


like Dr. Blacklock, had become so, 


inhis infancy, must be deprived of 
this nocturaal imagery, and, it’ is 
probable, is therefore less disposed 
dream than other people. It is 
ably too, that after confinement, for 
4 Certain time, in total darkness, the 


“Nestiges of visual impression would 


become so completely effaced, that 


-Wesbould never dream of external 
a as conveyed to us by 


Which is now receiving such 
aud reiterated stimulus, 


On the Picturesque. 


the \.¥enys and DIANA, We <ze instances 
NES Pictu ne, of that creative 
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daring our waking hotirs, as will not 
entirely cease during our sleeping 
ones; ? ; 

There may be af application of 
the terin Picturesque to Painting, 
and a picturesque landseape, &v. 
expresses only a choive, yet chaste 
selection of the most striking béad- 
ties in the scenery of nature. The 
Picturesque in Poetry is such a lively 
description as arrests the attention, 
and makes us, in the faith of a warm 
fancy, and a feeling heart, almust 
mistake, the vestiges on the brain, 
for the actual impressions of ‘the 
sense. Thus to vive another exam- 
pie or two: 


Arcite is grimly visaged: yet his eye 
Is like an engine bent, or a sharp wea- 


pon 
In a soft sheath. Mercy, and manly cou- 


Are bed-tellows tn hts visage: Palamon 
Has a most menac’ + aspect, his brow 
Is grav'd, and seems to bury what it frowhs 


» Yet sometimes "tis not so, but alters to 


The quality of his thoughts—Long time 
" his eye | 
Will dwell upon his object. Melancholy 
Becomes him nobly—so does Arcite’s 
. mirth; 
But Palamon's sadness is a kind of mirth, 
So mingled, as if mirth did make him sad, 
And sadness, merry. 


Avain, 


His worth is great, valiant he is, and tem- 
perate, 
And one that never thinks his life his own, 
If his friend need it. When he wasa boy, 
As oft as I return'd, he would gaze upon 
_ me 
And view me round, to see in what one 
imb 
‘The virtue lay to do those things he heard. 
Then would he wish to see my sword, and 


feel | 
‘The quickness of the edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it. 


In the following desctiptions of 


imagination which embodies the sha- 
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dows of ashade, and gives them an 
apparent life and reality. 


The Goddess self, some noble hand had 
wrought, 
Smiling she seem’d, and fyll of pleasing 


From ocean as she first began to rise, 

And smooth'd the ruffled seas, and clear'd 
the skies. 

She trode the brine, all bare below her 
breast, 

And the green waves but ill-conceal’d the 
rest. 

A lute she held; and on her head was 


seen, 
A wreath of roses red, and myrtles green, 
Her turtles fann’d the buxom air above, 
And by his mother stood an infant Love, 
With wings unfledg’d; his eyes were ban- 

-ded o'er; 
His hands a bow, his back a quiver bore, 
Supply.d. with arrows bright and keen, a 
ng store. 
— 

The graceful ss was array’d in green, 
And at her feet were little beagles seen, 
Watching with upward eyes the motions of 

their queen. 
Her legs were buskin’d, and the left be- 


fore 
In act to shoot: a silver bow she bore, 


And. on her back a painted quiver wore. 
She trod a waxing moon that soon would 
waine, 

And drinking borrow’'d life, be filled again. 
With downcast eyes, as seeming to survey, 
The dark dominions her alternate sway. 

Our most picturesque poet, or ra- 
ther the best miniature painter in 
poetry, who has appeared of late 
vears, is Dr, Darwin, He seems, 
however, to have been led into a 
faulty extreme, by dwelling almost 
exclusively on visual impressions, 
withoat borrowing much from those 
other sources, which affect the common 
sy upathies of our nature. 

The term Picturesque is equally 
applicable to prose as to poetry, and 
a picturesque stile is perhaps the 
most desirable, by the impression it 
never fails to make on the reader. 
Let us take an example or two from 
Gibbon. 

“Io the more simple state of the 
Arabs, the nation is free, because 
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each of her sons disdains a bage sth. 
mission to the will of a master. His 
breast is fortified with the 
virtues of courage, patience, andy 
briety: the love of independence 
prompts him to exercise the habits of 
self-command, and the fear of dix 
honour guards him from the meaner 
apprehensions of pain of d 
and ofdeath. The gravity and firm. 
ness of his mind is conspicuous in his 
outward demeanor. His speech is 
slow, weighty and concise: he js 
seldom provoked to laughter; his 
only gesture is that of stroking his 
beard, the venerable symbol of map. 
hood, and.the sense of his own im. 
portance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his supe. 
riors without awe.” A second pic. 
ture from the same author, who 
unites the copiousuess of Livy, with 
the condensation of Tacitus, and from 
whom itis most difficult to takea word 
away without destroying a : 
or of adding a word wheat ae 
feebling the vigour of the sentiment 
« With a golden apple in his hand, 
he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending beauties: his eye.was 
detained by the charms of Ieasia, 
and in the aukwardness of a first de- 
claration, the prince could only ob 
serve, that, in this world, women 
had been the cause of much evil- 
and surely, sir, she pertly replied, 
they haye likewise been the occasion 
of much good. This affectation of 
unseasonable wit displeased the im 
perial lover: he turned aside ia 
gust. Icasia concealed her mt 
cation in a convent; and thea 
silence of ‘Theodora was fe 
with the golden apple.” 
. Thus the picturesque in { 
in prose appears to be placed @ 
art or talent of summoning Up ® 
ideas or vestiges of visual impressi™® 
in such a defined and forcible ms 
ner, as to affect us nearly @? 
same degree as actual sensavom® 
shall not dwell at present o@ 
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, or, as they have beer 
istely called, the transitive applica- 
sions of this fashionable word, being 
sii of them cases illustrative of the 

ing principle of association, 
of which indeed the word transitive 
is in itself expressive. I fear, I 
have exceeded the limits assigned 
such contributions in your modest, 


and meritorious publication. 
A. P. 
— 


Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
——— 
ON REAR WINGS. 


[* the sixth report of the board of 
education inserted in your 26th 
number, (p- 173) I observed. the 
following words, “ another wing was 
intended in the rear of the hospi- 
tl.” Not knowing of any fowl 
whose wings are in its rear, | re- 
quest to be informed, by some of 
your correspondents ; Ist, whether 
awing in the rear is not properly 
a tail, and 2dly, whether a thing 
wing ig atail, is not a bull. 
Your obedient servant, 
| COCKNEY. 
——— — 
Appendix, No.1. 

10 THE FIRST REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMEET OF 
ROADS AND CARRIAGES. 

Pridence in favour of Single-horse- 


Carriages. 
* BY ARTHUR YOUNG. 


[' itwas not much more liberal to 
confess an error than to persist in 
one, I might perhaps have been in- 
to attempt, by every means, 
establish a practice which expe- 
nence has not sufficiently founded ; 
tne of the- first -pieces 1 venrurned, 
Maby years ago, to the eye of the 
pic, was a memoir in the Museum 
“cum, on the use of broad-wheel- 

td Waggons, djawn by eight horses, 


atemane ————_— ee 2=-- 


* From ‘ ‘ ?’ 
iain | eh st Ageienienes vol, 


Rear Wings. 


‘that are to” 
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rather than common ones by four 
Further experience has however con- 
vinced me, that in proportion as the 
draught is lessened the power is in- 
creased, until perfection is attained 
in a one-horse cart. 2 

The most general farmer’s carriage 
in this kindgom is a waggon drawn 
by four horses, in which is convey- 
ed corn, hay, wood, &c. But not 
dung or earth, which are usually 
thoved by carts or tumbrels drawn 
by three or four horses: carriers use 
almost universally broad-wheeled 
waggons, drawn by eight horses. 

In France the draught is very ge- 
nerally large two-wheeled carts, 
drawn by three, four, or five hor- 
ses. + 

In Scotland, waggons were once 
general, which were changed for 
large carts, and since for small ones, 
drawn by one horse. 

In Ireland, nothing is known in 
common but the one-horse car, with 
low wheels beneath the body of the 
machine. Gentleman have built 
carts; and some have imported Eng- 
lish waggons, and men to drive them, 
but these are universally laid aside, 
on conviction of their inferiority. . 

During my residence in Ireland, 
I had the opportunity of seeing the 
use of the Irish car in all sorts of 
work, and it was with some degree 
of amazement that [ found a tool, 
which, in the eyes of a man accus- 
tome to waggons, was not much 
better than a wheel-barrow, clcar- 
ing corn and hay fields with an ex- 
pedition nothing equivocal. ‘The 
inferiority however toa one horse 
Cart is great, 

So enlightened as the professors 
of liusbandry are in England, it is a 
pie aed oh find fault with 

oractice that. obtains very ge- 
ne i hicks them; yet i this 
point of employing waggons, and 
large carts, ier the various wotks 
done cheaper -with 











one-horse carts, the Scotch and I- 
rish system is, beyond all question, 
preferable. . 

Of this I. received, in Ireland, so 
entire a.conviction that on my re- 
turn from that kingdom in 1779, 
and taking into my. own hands, in 
1780, a partof the farm I occupy 
at, present, | built at London two 
carts, On which I relied entirely, 
never having had either waggon or 
tumbrel from that. hour to this— 
The rule by which [built these. first 
carts was to make them of a capa- 
city proportioned to the Suffolk 
waggons I had been accustomed to, 
which contain in the Suck 96 cubi- 
cal feet, being 12 long,4 broad, 
and 2deep. To give one horse the 
4th of the load of 4, 1 made the 
carts of 24 cubical feet space, or 
4 feet by.3, and 2 deep. _ But in the 
observations | had. very soon an op- 
portunity of making, | found the pow- 
er of .a horse so much greater when 
working single, than when united in 
‘a team, that an the, next carts I 
built, I enlarged them ‘to the fol- 
lowing dimensions, to which I have 
adhered inal! I have built even sinee 
both for myself and others, 

Buck Length; 5 feet 1. Inch. 

~ ~ Breadth, 3 feet 7 Inches, 

~ - Depth, 2 fect. . 

Cubical feet, $5and a fraction (an error.) 
These dimensions of Mr. Young give 

62,952 
$63 cubic feet - - 62,649cubicinches 


In regard to the use of these carts, 
Thave found them equal to all the 
business of my farm ; I have five of 
them, and should not add more than 
one to the number if I was to increase 
my business to 4 or 500 acres: they 
cart hay, corn in the straw, faggot- 

od, billets, dung, clay, marl, 

tae bricks, &c. and carry out 9, 
and even 10 combs of wheat, and I 
never put more than one horse or ox 
in them, . gs 

But farms vastly more considerable 
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than mine have the work 


rs 


performed by means of tem. } th 
ave seen in Ireland 500 deres ¢ per ce 
corn, aud°300 of hay, and 10,00¢ then t 
barrels of lime. carted in a’ yege, a) fy male 
done by one-horse carts or cay AL q 
and I am informed, that Mr. Culley ‘of ab 
of Northumberland, © conducts ai jna’ 
the business of his immense firg three 0 


with such carts. 
But the principal inquiry is, whethe 
this system is,oris.not preferable tp 


Aer 


the conimon one of employ ate Bat 
waggons and ‘hinbioele': Ke om WO yea 
for.corn in sacks, and in. the straw, for mor 
antl for hay, -&¢,? Let us,examip combs 
this matter More in detail. ‘with sor 

[.. Price and Repairs —The firs had 16 
object to. consider is the origi AbIS is 
cost; the expences of stocking with fers in| 
carts I know exactly; the whole of 20 qui 
my farm, which is about 350. acres, the in 
must be. reckoned, for woodlands 2 coo; 
come heavily into the account of mon le 
carriage, | do all the business with = 


five carts, and it is not trifling; from 


800 to 1,900 cubical yards of com. 
post per annum, the earth or marl 




















in which is twice. carted into and ox an 
of the yards. .As I. shall however # to | 
build another cart, I will calculate by 7 
on six.to 350 acres, which at alo, euis . 
10s. each, are, £63. I know of no etter t 
farm of the same size, ip an arab Waing 
county, that has less than | baud 
waggons and three tombrels, bit iis 
they have generally more; the wag- “align 
gons new (as I take the new pne vem 
of carts, 1 must do the samem ws: 
other case), at £22. ty £25, an0% These 
tumbrels at £11. there is aiwayt more t! 
_ a light cart besides, which may of fac 
estimated at £6. or €7.. ‘hore th 
the ob 

y+>. Waggons @ 5.9 FF a en 

Kg Tumbrels - - = caer 
Cart . fr 





> neal 
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And this proportion will be about 40 
percent 10 annual repairs. Here 
thea tere is De Comparison to be 
_ TL, The next inquiry is, the power 
“f ahoise of OX, Wliether greater 
jn g dart, or i conjunction © with 
thite othierhorses im a waggon? 
The loads which I commonly 
cairty io niy cits are such as will 
feswive this doubt the instant they 
ate farted. I ‘have ‘horses (which 
10 years ago would not have sold 
for more than 2&5.) that draw nine 
eins Of Wheat trom 7 to 10 miles, 
with some ills in the road. Ihave 
hid 10 coombs drawn by one ‘ox ; 
ibis is the prop: rtion of 18 quar- 
fers ina Waggon of four horses, and 
2 quatters for four oxef. From 
the inquiries which I have made, 
2 coombs of wheat are the com- 
mon load of four horses, and 25 
combs the most that is carried in 
tarrow-wheeled waggons; 1 may sup- 
pose the loatl of 9 to that ef 25 
t bets 9 t6 6%; call it 9 to G, 
mil the soperioricy must be admit- 
ted to be great. But there ‘is soine- 
thing ithe horses, for the average 


‘of farmers horses are abutidaht Vv 


‘Vetter than miné’; fine horses are a 
farming Jaxury* whieh I never in- 
dulged ; but there is vone mote com- 
‘Mon among farmets ; and if” god 
teams are in Coritemplation, the com- 
oe would be absutd: the dif- 
op shouid then be reckoned as 9 


‘These carts of mine, having for 
mote than ten years been objects 
of much faring ‘ridicule, I have 
more than once been ‘diverted With 
the Objections that have been made 
mi; aconsitlerable farmer Was 
them very cheap, when I of- 
Me a bet, which his coufidence 
waggohs would not allow him teac- 
we ‘Dotfered: to ‘wager him that 
should load a Waggon until five 
borses Could not stir with it, let the 
BELEAST MAG, NO. XXXI, 
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driver exert his whip as he migit ; 
and that | would with four of the 
sathe herses in my carts carry away 
that load with ense. ‘There are ma- 
ny farmers, however, that have ob- 
servell the loads which poor men 
in towhs carry of coals in carts, 
drawn by one horse or couple of 
asses, that are inclined to admit in 
this respect the superiority of carts. 

Ill. Hay and corn in the straw.— 
But the gentlemen who are willing 
to allow that, condemn them utterly 
for the work of hay-time and har- 
vest, 

It is not easy to suppose upon whiat 
principles; for when the ladders are 
fixed, these carts spread an oblong 
square of 8 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 
9 inches, or 47 square feet anda frac- 
tion. Now a Suftolk waggon extends, 
ladders included, 15 feet by 5, or 75 
square feet; these horses as com- 
monly used, have to each horse there- 
fore 25 square feet; even suppose 
bat two horses, yet it will be nomore 
than 374 square feet, instead of 47 ; 
in any way therefore I have a broader 
basis On which to build a load ; and © 
if a. man be kept constantly pitching 
to one cart, or two pitchers to two 
carts, it seéms demonstrable that as 
much will be carried by one machine 
as.by another; for in such the pit. 
chers can be no more than constantly 
employed, whatever size the wag- 
gon or cart may be of; celerity is 


the great point, and this must, in 


the nature of things, be with the 
smallest machine and the smallest 
lead ; it. would be strange indeed if 
a little empty cart could not return 
as speedily as a waggon. In two 
respects there are advantages of some 


consideration ; in loading the cart is 





wh, “that is, the loads fastened 
rctiéxin one fifth of the time of 

a Waggon ; indeed it is done effect- 
ually im one minute; oe ‘in unle 

ing. at the beginning of a or 

nak, the load may air dotuse 


1 
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dung or earth is, the. hind ladder is 
made to draw ett easily by a man 
piecieg his back to it, and taking 

old of it with Lis hands beside him; 
this is the Irish way from the first to 
the last of a stack; but the benefit 
is not much after it is raised to some 
height. In this method, one active 
confidential man to pitch, can drive 


on all the rest, for he can never - 


have to wait, which is sometimes 
the case in the common method*, If 
he keeps his gang at work, they are 
sure to keep him so. 


But { have in point of this inqui- . 


ry, afaet which ought to weigh, if 
nothing else did; I always put out 
my harvest by the aere, the men to 
reap, bind, stack, cart, drive, stack, 
mow, heap cart, &c. I find them 
no assistance, keeping no house ser- 
vant for the farm of any sort; and 
if there were a disadvantage in the 
work being done with earts instead 
of waggons, I should not ‘fail to 
hear of it annually, and be forced to 


pay the men accordingly. The first 
year I used them, I not only heard - 


of it, but most violently, and found 
@ Waggen at work one morning which 
my men had borrowed of a tenant; 
this I put a stop to after that day, 
converting it to an experiment, by 
making them note the ground they 
cleared, and assuring them, that if 
they convinced me they lost for 
want of a waggon, I would allow 
them for such loss. 
claim of a farthing ; I heard no more 
of waggons from thattimetill this, and 
my harvest is executed every year 


partly by new hands, but the use of - 


carts is perfectly established with 

_* Lhave often had in contemplation an 
improvement in unloading, which is to 
spread a rope-net in the cart, or else on 
the barn-floor, for the cart to shoot the 
load on to, and to hoist the whole at ence 
by a mechanical power, on to the goff or 
stack; it could be easily done, and would 
save mush tyne, — : 


Se wh 
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[Fed, 
me. Here follow the terms on whieh 
my harvest is done, which are th 
same as given by my neighbours, 
Beans and wheat, reaped and §. 
nished in stuck, 5s. an aere, Bay. 


‘ley and oats, mown and stacked, » 


barned, 4s. an acre. If turnedig 
swarth, 3d. am acre more. Dy. 
work, if taken off, 2s. 
Harvest to be no less than £3,4 
man, if less, to be made up. at & 
a day; or by humling at Qs, 6d 
an acre, and thrashing seed-whea 


at 6d. a bushel. 


Three bushels of malt, and seven 
shillings each man, in lieu of ernest 
gloves, hawky (harvest home sup. 
per), and christmas dinner, 

If these terms are examined, they 


will not, I believe, mark any disat- 


vantage attending the use of carts; 
but on the contrary, establish clea 
ly the fact, that they are as effectife 
as Wag gons, 
_1Y. Labour.—The labour of deir- 
ing these carts has been urged to me 
as a point in which they are def. 
cient ; I will not assert, that im all 
cases whatever the expence of drit- 
ing is not greater; 1 will venture no 
further than the assertion, that it 
has not been so--with me. The aw 
tendance with a waggon varies ™ 
this respect I have been equal | 
have sent out four carts with mo 
men, also with one man and tio 
boys, three with one man and a lag; 
2s, od. in labour has driven # 
cuombs of wheat. If there 18 a dit 
ference, it is too inco adie for 
notice. 3 
In home-werk. the harvest 
greement | just now alluded toy 
the mest complete satisiachen ™ 
meu who take the harvest find a 










_or two for drivers, and as the «ar 


carries, drawn by one 


than half of a waggon drawa | 


.two herses, no concluson cam ® 
more plain er simple than OS” 
boy to .dvive one horse, 1938 9% 
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ss. fora man to drive two or three 
However I state the fact as 
it js, and leave reasoning to those 
who love it. 
With dung, earth, &c. it is just 
the same ;—stop any tumbrel in 
the country, and ask the driver what 
bis-pay is ; and what his load in 
cubic yards or tons?) My cart 
will be driven away cheaper than 
tuabrels; a boy can drive a tum- 
bely but» he cannot unload it; and 
the proportion hetween the pay of 
driver and another is greater 
tanthat of our loads.. In harvest Is, 
drives that load which is laid. upon 


| 42 square feet; it is surely a very 


siaplé comparison to know if a man 

at Qs. drives the double? and the 

same with dung, &c. 

W, Accidents —If one wheel of a 
breaks down, the whole 


team is stopped, and a considerable | 


jogs ensues ; if one wheel. in six or 
eight carts breaks down, the load 
is divided among the rest, and the 

losis trifling.’ | 
-VI. In examining. more particu- 
larly into the fact, it. has. been 
thought by some that my carts have 
a-disadvantage in the narrowness 
of the wheels, which are only 24 
to 3 inches wide: but this isa great 
error, as 2} inches for one horse equal 
20 inches for eight horses, instead 
which the load for that, team. is 
dawn on wheels of no more than 
nine inches. If for four horses the 
wheels were nine inches, still mine 

are eee neny wider. 

VU. The division of draught alone, 
out regardiug any circumstance 
relating to the carriage drawn, is 
leonteive, ‘the principal utility. I 
"em travelling, conversed with 
drivers of many Wwaggons, that 
we drawn by eight horses, and the 
mst intelligent among them have 
+ me, that no skill in drive 
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ing, nor any attention whatever, is 
equal to making the horses in a 
team draw exactly an equal share ; 
one or two are always idle, not 
saving themselves usefully in order 
for exertion when’ exertion is want- 
ed; but unfairly because unequally ; 
there will always be some horses 
freer in drawing than others, and 
the attention of the driver must be 
for ever awake to keep all to an 
equal share of the load. What- 
ever demands much attention is 
imperfect, for many drivers will be 
careless and not give it, and in 
such cases the teams suffer; but 
when each horse has his load given 
him. distinctly, he is forced todraw 
his fair share ; anda very little at- 
iven in . loading, to 
divide the total to be drawn accord. 
ing to the ability of the ditlerent 
horses, will make it equal and fair 
to all. 

VIU. The height of the wheels 
of a cart, gives an advantage un- 
attainable in common waggons, and 
adds greatiy to the power of the 
horse. The four wheels of all the Eng- 
lish waggons I have seen are made 
much lower than the hind ones, 
for the conveniency of turning ; this 
places the shaft-horse alone, of all 
the team, in the right position, where 
false chains are not provided ; in 
all the Suffolk teams, the trace hor- 
ses not drawing in a right line to 
the centre of the wheel, but mak- 
ing an angle withthe points of the 
shafts, their forcé draws ‘a great 
weight on the back of the thill- 
horse; it is however, by means of 
false chains, remediable; but thie 
height of the wheel is not; and 
no wonder that horses, acting by 
means of a five-feet wheel, should 
. roe unknown to those that 
draw'a four-feet one. 


(To be Continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISTIED PERSONS, 


RIFE OF DAVID MANSON. 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 
SIR, 
S sketches of the lives of emi- 
nent persons, area part of the 
contents of your publication; a 
short history of the lite of the inge- 
nious, the benevolent, the persever- 
ing, and successful David Manson, 
Jate a schoolmaster in Belfast, 
claims a page, or two, in your instruc- 
tive cp ONE This eminent im- 
prover of youth, was the son of Mr. 
John Manson, and of Agnes Jami- 
son, inhabjtants of the parish 
of Carncastle, which is on the 
eastern coast of the county 
of Antrim, between Glenarm and 
Larne. He was born in the year of 
our Lord 1726. 

His constitution from his infancy, 
was delicate : in his eighth year it re- 
ceived a very severe shock, froma 
most violent attack of a rheamatic 
fever; which shattered his weak 
frame, and left him in such a state 
of debility, that he never afterward 
was fit for undertaking, any labo, 
rious or active employment. ‘This 
isa striking instance of the good- 
ness of providence, even in the af- 
flictions of mankind, and that af- 
fiction cometh not forth from thé 
dust, neither doth trouble. spring out 
of the ground. This was the oc- 
casidnal cause of the commencement 
of his own improvement; and the 
efficient cause of most, beneficial im- 
provements of his countrymen. 

His mother, who was a very good 
scholar, seized the opportunity trom 
his confiuement, of laying the foun 
dation of his future eminence. His 
natural genius, the thoughtfulness 
occasioned by disease and confine- 
ment, seconded her endeavours, so 
successfully, that he soon became so 


good an English scholar, that he 
was invited to teach Mr. Shaw's chik 


dren, in Bailygelly-house. Fromthe: 


progress he bad made in learn 
by the mild manner of his mi 
instrections, he thought of} innitati 


the same plans with the ebiddiaiaa 


Ballygelly, thay had been suggésed 


by his mother’s tender affection, with: 


the additional improve ment, of teach 
ing when he played with the children, 
These are the foundations, the first 
rudiments of bis play-school, which 
he instituted in Belfast; and by ad 
hering to the rules afterward perfects 
ed by him, he, and every scheok 
master who imitated him, taught 
the English language, with anex 
ected and unrivalled success, 
When he had taught in Ballygel 
ly, so far as was thought necessary, 
he removed to Larne, where he 
tapght the English language; im 
proved hiaiself in writing, in: 
metic, in the practical branches of 
the mathematics, and in the mdie 
ments of the Latin language, in the 
school of Mr, ‘Robert White, after 
ward the learned and pious protes 
tant dissenting mirister of ‘Temple 
patrick, in the county of Antrim, — 
As he was ambitious of hecommng 
a complete teacher, and as English, 
writing,’ arithmetic, the rudiments 
of Latin and-Greek, and the pracy 
tical branches of mathematics, were 
generally taugbt in the same 


and’ by one master; and @ wf . 
thought, from his progress in wit 


ing, he was'not perfectly ¢ 
for this multifarious rious 
task, he put himself under the” are 
of the 
King, who then taught in £ 

Being then sufficieutl = 
for being a ‘general schooumes 
he settled in Bally castle, 
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ne! acquainted with Miss Linn; 
ren remained im Belfast, 
ig found, that the sea-faring men, 
spo sailed between Belfast and 
|, were very deficient in 
ieknowledge of mathematical na- 
vation : he thought his usefulness 
wwid be more extensive, if he 
cmmenced teacher in England.— 
There he commenced the education 
of young Men Upon a new and im- 
sed plan. He taught one pupil 
ealy, at the same time; at the mo- 
deme rate of six-pence the hour. 
His care, his benevolent attention 
w bis pupils, secured him the <esir- 
edsuecess; but his mother’s illness, 
wd his attachment to Miss Linn, ob- 
gd him to forsuke these plans ; 
ud to retura to his native coun- 


"\ife his mother’s death, and his 

iaze with Miss Lina,- he set- 
tied for-life in Belfast; ia the year 
dour Lord 1752. ‘The inhabitants 
of this great mercantiletown know, 
that he spent his whole life in great 
wd unwearied cxertions, for the 
benefit of youth; he dedicated 
dihistime, ali his powers, and all 
lis improvements, to their educa- 
Se beacvekint designs were 
wended with desired success. He 
iy daa with ease and expedi- 
imi read distinctly, and to, un- 
(stand the English classics, He 
ght them the grammatical con- 
suction of language, and to express 
leit semtiments with grammatical 
ware and propriety. His school 
va liee to every schoolmaster, who 
tseto be improved by him, con. 

tly the good effects of his la- 
Were not confined to a town 
istrict, but were diffused over 
int countries, The young ‘la- 
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| as the young gentlemen, 


He, anc the school-masters taught by 
tin, were the great causes of infusing 
So their delicate and tender ‘minds, 
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the rudiments of the good ‘sense 

anderndition, for which our ladies’ 
during this age, have been remark : 
able. 

He never allowed the. desire. of 
founding a play-school, which was 
to be taught on the principle of a- 
musement, to depart from his mind, 
He wished the idea of drudgery,» 
aud the fear of the rod, to be banish. 
ed from places of junior educations 
The system ‘of domination had long’ 
been practised, in the great schools 
in cities, and through every grada-" 
tion down to the pedagogue, who 
taught in the thatched hovel, ov the 
country barn. He: therefore per. 
ceived, - his “newly” projected 
plans had the prejudices of | his 
countrymen to combat; a dawn 
of _ hope rose. in his mind, by 
supposing that he might find in a: 
large town’ some individuals whose 
tender feelings, and discernment, 
would induce them te pay attention: 
to his schemes, and give them a 
fair trial. The situation of Belfast, and 
the tew friends he had gained -dur- 
ing his short stay in it, determined 
him as before related to settle in it, 
The late Henry Joy encouraged him, 
by sending as bisfirst pupil his daugh- 
ter Ellen, afterwards Mrs. Tomb, 
who made such proficreacy under 
Manson's mild and gentle tuition, that 
she very soon became useful to her fa. 
ther, a» assistant, In comparing manu- 
scripts, and in correcting the press, 
‘That his scheme might have a fair and 
impartial: :rial, he at first admitted 
into his school those only, who had: 
not been taught the alphabet. 

He laboured 18 months in Belfast 
before he had 20 scholars. | ‘His 
success with these was equal to his 
wishe mh children had made 
great progress, and were under per- 
fect discipline, although they never 
had been chastised, on account of 
negligence, or Thattention to their 
books. iti 
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After 18 months his scheme ap- 
peared rational, and his success 
great: some who kad contracted an 
aversion from their books, because 
they had been forced to them, by 
Severe Correction, were adinitted into 
bis school. To these he at first paid 
little attention, but allowed them to 
enter cheerfully and heartily into the 
amusements of the school, littie con- 
nected with literature. “These at- 
tended cheerfully, but for some time 
declined entering into a class, or 
reading when proposed to them, as 
a favour, even such seeing the ho- 
nours conferred upon children who 
paid attention to their books, and 
who read with alacrity; and hearing 
of the disrespect due to such as 
Were ignorant, aud coasequently ine 
attentive, after a few mouths, res 
quested the favour of a lesson. 

Having at length gained his end, 
and demonstrated the utility of his 
scheme, he had such a number in 
his school, who were so fond of their 
books, and so exemplary, as to put 
uwny idle and irregular boys out of 
countenance ; be admitted all into it 
who desired improvemeutin the Eng- 
lish language. 


Manson’s Publications, 


In teaching large companies, he 
found a very large alphabet neces- 
sary ; he caused such to be printed 
with a new type upon a fine large 
sheet: and put up as a picture upon 
the side of his, own desk, or upon 
a wall of the schocl room; so that 
each child might distinctiy see each 
letter. , 
He next got the monosy!lables 
commonly found in primers and 
spelling books, printed on four large 
sheets, and fixed to the sides of a 
square-boxs, placed upon his desk. 
The first company of the lowest 
- class, and the second company of the 
same attended, and learned the natural 
sound of the letters,’ and ‘to spell 
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two or three hundred words, 
they were periect in the alphabes, 
His penetration soon poiuted oy 
to him the necessity of school-beoks 
upon a plan different from any be. 
28 in use. As children 
much time in learning to. s 
nosy ilables, he sewed cena 
mer printed upon good paper woul) 
save larger books, and would: be 
otherwise useful, and that such itie 
ornaments might be added to theo 
vers by the binder, as would make 
them more pleasing to the childrenof 
the low class, . 


His speiling-book, upon @ simile 


plan, wus next published. tt cop 


tained tables from monosytlables up 
to polysyllables, and many 
lessous, entertaming and useful w 
children. The words in his primer 
aud speiling-book were so arranged, 
that childrea could not be induced 
from the sound, to spell ghem by 
rete, ; Pee eA bay ! 
As the custom of spending the 
evening at cards even then preva 
and as children were generally & 
mused with old packs, he thought 
of turning this custom to the advaa- 
tage of his pupils, and had spelling 
reading, and numerical cards pri 
ed, that his pupils might be inde 
as an evening play, to read, § 
and do easy accounts. Onl 
cards most of the common gail 
could be imitated. ee : 
That he might teach his pupis! 
know, the meaning of the wordy. 
which the elegant sentiments 0 
English authors were  ¢Xpreae® 
He published a dictionary comtani®, 
the most useful words in the Map* 
age, properly accented, ang ™ 
long and short syllables markedss™ 
the most plain and proper # 
adjoined. Many cheap ecm | 
this work have beeo pril® © 
suld at first cost, without aa 
ment to the author. 
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bis pupils might learn to ex- 
their sentiments with gramma- 


et precision, he composed a short 


and easy introduction to English 
par, and prefixed a copy to 
tach Dictionary of the first edition. 


Manson’s intended publications. 


When Sheridan’s pronouncing dic- 

; appeared, he enlarged his 
own, and made it a perfect spelling 
and pronouncing dictionary, without 
‘addition to the price of the 
former editions, Which prevented the 
publication of this useful work, be- 
case NO printer would engage to 
pablish it at so lowa rate ; itstillexists 
initsimproved state. The title is; 
«4 complete Pronouncing Dictionary, 
od Faglish Expositor, particularly 
calculated for the use of schools, be- 
ing printed in a larger letter, and 
having moré concise and familar 
explanations, than any book, hither- 
o published, bemg also an excel- 
lent pocket companion for young 
people, tradestnen, and others who 
desire to speak, read and write with 
propriety and elegance. ‘Fhe fourth 
dition corrected, improved and con- 
wierably enlargel, and adapted to 
Mr Sheridan’s pronunciation, by Da- 
tid Mansen,school-master in Bei fast.” 
Thathe might improve the con- 
dition of our linen. weavers, he 
wole a system of agriculture, 
m which he demonstrated — in 
oppesition to Arthur Young’s o- 
pinion, that linnen weavers need 
mit be confined to large towns, but 
t hold small farms of land, and 
their trade, with advantage 

6 their own health, and profit to 
their country. In this little treatise 
described the most convenient 
ns of dwelling hoases and 

The best form and dimen- 
Mas of the farms, and of the fields; 
the most , igaai inclosures, and 
every kind of suil ; 

‘ud the most proper methods of cul- 


wating them 
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‘ Manson’ s School. 

When his pupils increased to a 
very great number, he found # 
necessary to divide them into three 
different classes, and to accomodate 
them with three different school- 


rooms. The first class was 
taught by himself, the other 
two by assistants; each class 


was divided into two companies,— 
When the low class, by many di- 
verting methods, were taught the 
letters as before related, they wene 
then taught to spell the tables in 
the primer, alternately, with those 
on the box, before meationed ; thie 
got a reading lesson alternately with 
the tables. When they could read 
and spellthe primer wcll, they were 
then allowed to get the spellirg 
book, and were taught in it, the 
greatest part of the winter season. 
The first company of the low class, 
was then advanced to the second 
company of the second class, and the 
second company of the low class 
became the first of the same. The 
low class was recruited by begin- 
hers in the spring. 
le the second class, they who 
were deficient im spelling off book, 
were allowed to spell a considerable 
time on book, and to read lessons 
in the spelling-book, Liliputian Ma- 
gazsne, and in some ether easy ane 
diverting books, They comnutted to 
memory, the catechisms, and divine 
songs fur children at home; and 
repeated them in school before bredk- 
fax. ‘The tutor explained any words 
in the reading lessous which they 
did not understand : after several re- 
tions the best scholars were eua- 
ed todo it themselves. i 
When the first company of the 
second class bad acquired a thorough 
Knowle § the speliny-book ta- 
bles, they were promoted to the 
third company of Mr. Manson's 
own class, Anithis they entered the 
dictionary and) grannvar, aud read- 
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ing easy English qlassics. As they 
advanced in the knowledge of the 
dictionary, and in reading, they 
Were promoted to the second con- 
pary,and a't rward to the first of the 
mas'er’s class. 

Lach class-room was furnished with 
the master’s seat, a high and low 
chair, atul two rows of seats; the 
chairs were seats of honour, he who 
otained the high clair was dighifi- 
ed with title of chancellor, and hie 
wo obtained the low chair, was for 
the time, vice-chancellor. 

Inthe morning the high com- 
pany took the front seat, the second 
the back seat, on the right band, 
and the third, that on the left; 
each company had the front seat, 
by turns as they read. The right 
hind was most honourable in the 
front, the left the most honourable 
in the back seat. The space behin«! 
the seats was the apartment alloted 
to idle boys to stand in. They had 
the title of the érfling club. 


Rules of discipline in Maason’s 
morning school. 


The morning lessons, as catechism, 
divine songs, or grammar, were all 
said or repeated betore breakfast ; 
being committed to memory at 
home. Each being at liberty to 
take the quantity agreeable to his 
inclination. ‘The boy or girl, who 
said the longest lessen, not less 
than 24 lines; got the title of kine 
or queen. They who said 20 lines 
or more, of prince or princess ; 16 
or upwards of dukesor dutchesses ; 
12 or upwards of lord or lady.— 
These were all members of the roy- 
al society, and each got a ticket 
‘marked F.RS. 

They who made an unseasonable 
noise in school, or were deficient 
in spelling, lost their tickets. 

The king and queen got two 
tickets each, and lost but one ‘for 
the above faults. He who returned 
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ten tickets, unsoiled, got halj , 
guinea medal. 

They who said eight lines ory 
wards were called tenattts: they 
who said four lines and upwanis 
were undertenants: they wh 
could not say four lines with. 
out Missi, or absented themselye 
till the morning lesson was over, 
had the dishonourable title of sys. 
gards. The members of each com 
pany took their seats, according 
their stations as king, prince, 
duke, &e. 

Rules in the Day-school. 

When the scholars assembled aley 
breakfast, the king of the class rea! 
a moruing prayer, the rest bebnt. 
ing with suitable gravity. The teach. 
er read the lesson first, with an ade 
ble voice ; the whoie class follow- 
ing the line, on their own books 
Then the high company, read from 
the highest to the lowest; the o 
ther two companies following the 
line. Phe second company read in 
the same manner, the low compi- 
nv following the line. The high 
company (after proving each other 
in spelling a column of the dict. 
onary, off book) got the explam- 
tion of the spelling or next feadling 
lesson according to their imeline 
tions; till the two low comp 
nies had all read; while the tow ¢om- 
pany read. the second — got the 
spelling and meanings as above, 
when the forenoon’s reading lesa 
was over, a story oran entire piece 
of poetry, was read, by those wh 
said the lesson withodt word o 
stop. Each person had the priv 
lege of reading 4 page, bat was pe 
out at the first period after missing. 

Each class had its chancellor 
vice-chancellor, The chancellor = 


in the high chair, to explain the 
hard words, which occurred it 
lessons, and the vice-chancellor, 
the low chair, to correct the 
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The chancellor might explain a 
word at every stop, higher than a 
comma: this being no interruption 
w areader. Any person in the same 
company might win the chair, by 
explaining a word in the foregoing 
entence, after waiting half the time 
the reader should stop. Whoever ex- 
plained a word in favour of the chan- 
cellor, was not allowed to speak a- 
gain in the same lesson. The chan« 
cellor was under the like penalty, if 
bespoke along with one who gave him 


proper time, any person who spoke” 


after another had begun, was like- 
wise under the same penalty, so was 
he who offers to keep, or take the 
chair by foul play. When the com- 
pany had all read, the chancellof, 
and vice-chancellor, if they were 
members of the royal sociéty took 


the head of the seat; if otherwise 


they sit at the head of the commons. 
The vice-chancellor told the next 
word, when the reader stepped 
without a preper mark; which 
isa blemish in the reading; and pre- 
vents his advancement. ‘If the rea- 
der neglected to make a stop, when 
there was a mark, the vice-chan- 
eellor bade him count the time of the 
sto, which he mustdo, below his 
breath, and then proceed from that 
sop. If he missed, or miscalled 
words, he told him his error, aud 
made him read it properly. These 
corrections were made instantly 
without waiting for a stop. If the 
vcechancellor neglected his duty, 
wy other person in the same coin- 
fany, mght make the proper cor- 
fection, after a short pause, and so 
winthe low chair. ‘The penalty for 
silence is inflicted here in the same 
manner as he who had lost the’ pri- 
Wlege of gaining oné chair, must 
bot speak for the other. ‘They who 
real without missing, took place of 
all the rest, except the chancellor, 
vice-chancellor. They who 


| : . . 
Mt their seats, or neglected their 
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business by idleness, or foolish tricks, 
were sent to thetrifling-club; where 
they stood, and followed the line 
till they had proper partners. They 
of the low company rehearsed the 
reading and spelling lessons on the 
book, to partners of the higher com- 
panies, till they said one of them 
without missing, and then got to 
their seats. They of the second re- 
hearsed to the high company, in the 
same manner, or rehearsed the low 
company, till they told 5 words, 
and then got to their seats. They 
who misbehaved in the club, must 
continue there till they wentthrough 
the above course, once for *every 
instance of misbehaviour. Such as 
continued inthe club till the 2d com- 
pany had done reading, got a ba or 
a hess from the whole class; while 


they marched along the company to 


their seats. 

To indefatigable diligence in his 
schools, he added exercise of bene- 
velence in the vacant hours. He 
took a small farm near town for the 
amusement of his little guests, and 
called it Liliput. There he built a 
house, and formed a bowling-green, 
for the amusement of good boys.— 
He constructed a machine by which 
he could raise persons above the top 
of.every house in town, for an amus- 
ing prospect. Convinced of the u- 
tility of teaching girls to. spin flax 
with: both hands, he invented a 
wheel, which being turned by one 
man, moved a great number of spin- 
cles, at the same time; this gave 
an opportunity to the learner to pay 
attention to her hands, without the 
trouble of attending to the motion of 
the feet likewise. This wheel is 
still in the Belfast poor-house. 

He-had a carriage constructed for 
the. exercise aud*am.sément of his 
boarders-and good scholars, as de~- 
scribed in Emerson’s. Mechanics, 
which was moved by a crank _with- 
in the body of the machine, without 
any other moving power. 


3 
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He died the 2) March, 1792, in 
the 66th year of his aye, and left no 
family. He was interred privately 
in the burying-ground of the old 
chapel of ease, in Belfast. 

If ever a man merited well of his 
country, for benevolence, and exer- 
tious in favour of the best interests of 
it, the education of its youth, man- 
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son deserved well. Are monumen, 
erected, and poems Composed to the 
memory of ruffians, and tyrants? anj 
neither a stone raised, nor an epi 

composed to the memory of the 
good, the “sag dare the beneficent 
MANSON: the best friend to the ris. 
ing generations of his time!!! 


ne ener ene ape ene eee rene 
DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


HE following account of an exe- 
cution at Paris, extracted from 
Canses Celebres, exhibits in a strong 
point of view, hardened audacious 
guilt, false compassion, and espe- 
cially the error of attempting to re- 
present persons guilty of crimes sud- 
denly converted into imagined saints, 
by the machinery of fanaticism.— 
Madame Tiquet, the wife of a ban- 
ker, a woman of notorious intrigue, 
aud dissipation, formed a project to 
rid herself of ber husband, in order 
that she might marry her gallant. 
During three years aiter the first 
conecption of this project, she made 
three several attempts to Carry it in- 
to eflect, all of which failed, but 
without exposing her to a discovery. 
At last she bribed her porter to as- 
sassinate hismaster, at a time and 
place appointec,and on the very even- 
ing of the execution, she was pre- 
sent at a large company, where she 
was remarked to lead the conversa- 
tion expressly to the subject of her 
husband, observing that she had no 
reasonable expectations of happiwess, 
considering his age and state of 
health, which promised him long 
life, and herself an indefinite period 
of subjection. The attack was made 
as concerted; and on her return 


home, Madame Tiquet was ivtorm- 


ed, that her husband had been 
wounded, but not killed, by a pis. 
tol-shot, and that on his examine. 
tion by the magistrate, as to the 
cause of the assault, he affirmed, 
that he knew of no enemies he bed 
in the world, except his wife. The 
result of this examination was pub- 
licly known, nevertheless Madame 
Tiquet paid a visit the next day a 
the same house where she had been 
on the fatal night, and where, 
though every eye was fixed on her 
with horror, her countenance te 
mained unaltered. That evening, 
one of her friends came to her, from 
motives of compassion, and, conjur 
er her to make her escape while yet 
in her power, as she was about so be 
arrested in her own house upon sus 
picion. ‘ Those who are justly a 
cused,” she answered, “ should fly 
the innocent have nothing to fear.” 
Not long after, the lieutenant-crim 
nel entered with a body of police 
officers. “ You might have dispen* 
ed with this attendance,” she coolly 
observed, * 1 should have been & 
qually ready to obey you, had you 
come alone.” By Ab law of France 
an assualt, with intent to commit 
murder, was capitally punishable, 
both on principal and accomplices 
Madame ‘Tiquet was_ shortly after 
fully convicted on the evidence 
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er instruments, and condemned to 
ise her bead. After seutence past, 


he continued in the same state of 


vanguillity to the moment of her exe- 
ction, and even Composed verses 
fall of religious expression, (thongh 
dhe was a notorious esprit fort,) in 
many passages very poetical, and 
fy! of masculine energy, on her ap- 
preaching fate. No horror of the 
cime for which she suttered, no in- 
Jicnation at the detestable by pocri- 
w, or more detestable indiilerence 
dthe sufferer, appear to have mix- 
edthemselves with the compassion 
awd admiration which her youth, 
beauty, and uncommon fortitude, 
wiversally excited. Not enly was 
this abandoned woman attended on 
the scaffold by aconfessor, who pub- 
lily exhorted her, ‘*to look up to 
that heaven which she was about to 
evter—to drink the bitter cup, in 
imitation of her Saviour and Re- 
deemer—to estimate her momentary 
suffering only as the cheap purchase 
f everlasting life’—but long afier 
her death, the circumstances of her 
te became the general topic of 


prise and admiration in all compa-: 


mes, and funeral orations were com- 
ped in her honour by abbés and 
wademicians, celebrating the hero- 
MO of her character, her exemplary 
tsignation, her extraordinary seif- 
posession—nay, even the courage 
"hich prompted her to perseyere for 
‘ears together in so daring an enter- 
tue, without suffering a moment 
“Weakoess to betray the agitation 
“her mind, or unsettle the fixed 
purpose of her resolution. 

livet relates, that a Swedish pea- 
tant observing the courage and com- 
a with which men ,met their 
7 pon the scaffold, and the cer- 
waty of heaven, which was always 
Pamaed them by the priest, who 
Re at their executiou, come 
“Sacapital crime for the mere 
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purpose of attaining so enviable a 
state, 
The selecter of this article heard a 


‘man of respectability, and of strong 


orthodoxy, adduce as an argument 
in favour of capital punishments, 
that persons executed were more 
likely to enter heaven, than many 
others, because so much more pains 
Were taken to prepare them for 
death. Without presuming to pry 
into secrets which are hid by an im- 
penetrable veil, such a sentiment 
must be referred to strong prejudi- 
ces to a favourite scheme. ‘The sup- 
porters of such doctrine, often una- 
wares to themselves, are sapping the 
foundation of morality, and encou- 
raging the commission of crimes. 


CHINESE, TURKISH, AND EUROPEAN 
LIBERALITY CONTRASTEDes 


One of the Chinese emperors car- 
ried his ‘hatred of the press so far, 
that in his reign, about 200 years 
before Christ, he ordered a general 
conflagration of books in his vast em- 
pire, - ‘Tyranny could in that coun- 
try enforce its edicts, and many 
valuable works have been in conse- 
quence lost to science, Omar the 
caliph of the Saracens is said to have 
ordered the burning of the Alexan- 
drian library, on the principle, that 
if these writings agree with the Al- 
coran, styled by them the book of 
God, they are useless, and need not 
be preserved : if they disazree, they 
are pernicious, and ought to be de- 
stroyed, » 

Many modern bedarkeners are of 
similar dispositions with these chiefs, 
or if they would not go so far, they 
wish only to burn all books which 
contain opinions diflereat from their 
own, Itis happy forthe -vorld, that 


such men have not unlimited power: 
they are to be pitied for their men- 
tal blindness: it is in vain to reason 
with them; they must continue to 
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grope in the dark, Certain sectaries 
abuse learning, under the undefined 
name of “ vain philosophy,” and 
are actuated by a disposition exactly 
similar to that intolerence, and illi- 
berality, which was displayed by 
the Chinese Emperor, and by O- 
mar. Bigotry accomodaies itself to 
all circumstances, and lends itself 
with equal facility to the professors 
of diflerent faiths. 


IMPROVVISATORI. 


Italy has always been celebrated 
for the talems of its Improvyisatori, 
or extempore poets. ‘Throughout 
Tuscany, in particular, this custom 
of reciting verses has for ages been 
the constant and most favourite a- 
musement of the villagers and coun- 
try inhabitants. , 

At some times the subject is a 
trial of skill between two peasanis ; 
on other occasions, a lover addresses 
his mistress in a poetical oration, 
expressing his passion by such ima- 
ges as his uncultivated fancy sug- 
gests, and endeavouring to amuse 
and engage her by the liveliest sal- 
lies of humour. These recitations, 
are delivered in a tone of voice be- 
tween speaking and singing, and 
are accompanied with the constant 
motion of the hand, as if to measure 
the time, and regulate the harmony ; 
but they have an additional charm 
from the simplicity of the country 
dialect, which abounds with phrases 
highly natural aud ap propriate, 
though incempatible with the preci- 
sion of a regular language. 

Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


JUST REPLY OF A NEGRO, 


A free negro of Pensylvania, sus- 
pected of having stolen “goods i in his 
possession, was taken before a ma- 
gistrate, and charged with the of- 
fence. He knew the goods to be 
stolen ; he confessed the fact. “ Mas- 
sa justice, me know me got dem 


tings from Tom, dere, me tink 
Tom teal dem too ; but What dea 
massa? Dey be o: aly a piccapinay 
cork-screw, and a piccaninny knife 
one cost six-pence, and todder g 
shilling, and me pay Tom. honestly 
massa.” | 

A very pretty story truly! you 
know they were stolen, but ex. 
cuse yourself by saying you paid 
for them! I will teach you ber 
ter law than that,sirrah ! Dont you 
know Juba, the receiver is as bad 
as the thief.—You shall be severe. 
ly whipped you black rascal you,” 

“ Very well, massa, if de black 
rascal be whip. for buying de t- 
len doods, me hope de white rascal 
will be whip for de same ting a 
Juba, when me tatch him.’ 

“To be sure, rejoined his wor 
ship.” 

Well den, here be Tom’s massa, 
hold him fast massa Tonstable; he 
buy Tom, as | buy de piccaninny 
kuife, and de piccaninny cork-screw: 
he know very well poor Tom be 
tolen from his fadder and mudder, 
de knife and de cork-screw have 
nedder—de no tink.” 

Whether the justice, or the s- 
verity of the application, operated 
upon the feelings of the accuser 
and the magistrate, is not mention 
ed; but Juba was dismissed with 


out the threatened punishment, 


A LACONIC PPTITION. 
Clement Marot, a valet de cham- 
bre to Francis I. king of France, 
was frequently in extreme indigence; 
he once presented the folowing cov 
cise petition to his prince. May 
it please your majesty to 
something on me, to buy books 
food. if recollection may supply 
the want of books; the waat of 
food admits of no expedient.” : 
THE DIFFICULTY OF EXPLAINING, 
THE FACILITY OF Sewn ec 


The late John Wesley 
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relate, that during his residence at 
Lincola College, 10 Oxford ; one 
of the tutors either the logical or 
the mathematical used to’ be in the 
ice, at the conclusion of his 
lecture of saying individually to the 
qudents who incircled him, with 
reference to the subject that had 
been treated, “ Sir, do yOu conceive 
me? And, “sir, do you conceive 
ne?” To save trouble the enqui- 
ry had long been answered by the 
centlemen in the affirmative. One 
day however, by mutual consent, 
it was determined that it should be 
answered in the negative. When, 
therefore, the usual question was 
pat, the first gentleman said, “ No, 
sr ;’—the second gentleman an- 
swered, “ No, sir ;—the third gen- 
tleman was inthe same tene, and 
so they said all. The tutor coufu- 
vd, pensively applied his hand to 
his forehead, and after a moment’s 
pause, exclaimed. “J think I do 
not conceive myself, 
MECHANICAL RELIGION, 
A gentleman residing at Sarepta, 


relates the following facts ina letter 
w 2 friend :— 
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“Having observed small wooden 
windmills fixed at the entrance of 
the brown felt huts, (of the Cal- 
muc ‘Tartars) I enquired for what 
purpose they were put there, and 
was told that they were praying ma- 
chines, on which the owner of the 
hut causes cettain prayers to be writ- 
tea by the Priests, that they mav 
be turned round by the wind, and 
he thereby be freed from the trou. 
ble of repeating them himself. The 
priests have likewise a very com- 
modious method of expediting their 
prayers when they have a aumber 
of petitions to offer up for the peo- 
ple; they for this purpose make use 
of a cylindrical wooden box into 
which they throw the written pray- 
ers; and having placed it perpen- 
dicularly on a stick, they sit down 
beside it, pull it backwards and for- 
wards witha string, gravely smoak- 
ing their pipes while performing the 
ceremony ; for according to their 
doctrine, in order to render prayer 
eilicacious, it is only necessary that 
it be putin motion, and it is a mat- 
ter of indifference whether this be 
done by means of the lips, of a 
windmill, or of a cylindgical box.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO RALPH. 


Tuy wailing notes remind me of a calf, 
Trotting at butcher’s foot, (most simple ratpn,) 
Which when it’s master’s face is turned away, 
To shew that it trots on,.,.sings out...baa!...baa ! 


Henceforth, if you would wish to ’scape disaster, 
Of poet’s “ sense” speak neither right nor wrong, 
Make all the pie you can...and held your tongue... 
But mark the end of...turning on your master ! 


Look at your last*,...you'll then I think ‘confess, 
Your Lapsuses...nor make another caper ; 

With a spank, span, new-pen...on fine wove-paper, 
&:pouse was written...which you print express, 


a 


— en 





Sat 
* © Page 49. 
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D’ye think you have, with your “ panzotic” whiningy? 
A statute equal to the /aw of Poyning: ; 

Whereby each item in your Magazine, 

Must be by you prepared, before ‘tis seen. 

Then, with the item, giving your reply, 

So both, together, meet the. public eye. 


In days cf thraldom you might thus have bounced, 
But now, that law’s Reveaven...the right nrNouNcrp. 
Under your Brevier skulk...pull down your hood; 
Be TANGIBLE no more...Sat Verbum, 

FLOOD, 


I 


ANALYSIS OF 1810, continven. 
“* Annuus exattis completur mensibus Orbis.” 


ONCE more proceed, your matters all in tune ; 
Let’s analyse the genial month of june, 

Which, tho’ abundant in refreshing showers, 

In gentle breezes, and redolent flowers. 

For our inspection little else affords, 

Than, that on long debate in nouse os LoRDs, 
‘The Cath’lic question on the sixth was lost, 
Majority was eighty-six at most. 


At srocxuo.m on the twentieth, it appears 
By scanian records.,.walking all in tears, 
A great procession following the hearse 
Of the crown prince, with dirges sad which pierce 
Their “ cloud capped towers”...forth rush a furious band 
Of malcontents,...and urged by vengeance fell, 
Assaulted the procession ais | in hand, 
When hundreds perish’d...horrible to tell, 


Somehow, or other, in these Northern courts, 
Destiny premature and fatal, sports 

With lives of monarchs...it can searce be said, 
‘That male or female,...any die in bed, 

Such baneful diadems, 1 would not hold, 

For all Golconda’s gems...or Quito’s gold. 


Happy the monarch of the errrism istes; 

Where freedom blossoms, and where virtue smiles ; 
The sovereign in his people's hearts enshrin’d, 

Or old or young will always safety find, 


Upon the twenty-first, it seems the power 
Which, erst, had sent sir FRaNcis to the tower; 
Expired by prorogation of pom. com: 

His friends triumphantly to tend him home; 
Assembled in most splendid preparation, 
Resolv’d to show their joy on the occasion. 


The saronet intending no such matter, 
(Tho’ had his heart been set on pomp...or pride, 
To gratify it...ne’er was such atide,) 

Eluded all...and slipped away by water! 

Sia rrancis surely, it must be confessed, 
Elave what he wiil...has modestly at least. 
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Allons mies enfants; come now let us try, ~ 

What mighty matters happen’d in July; 

So many happened...that I'll be curst, 

If | know where to start...for on the first, 

Kine Lewis from his royal chair slipped down, 
(Which it appears hé never much admir’d,) 

And, as if of the kingly office tir’d, 

Set off, incog....and cast away his crown! 

Leaving his honest squab mynheers, to. wonder, 
And turn their eyes up, like to ducks, in thunder. 


Upon this very day, but somewhat late, 
Alamode de Paris...a most splendid fete 
Was given by the Austrian Plenipo, ' 
In honour of Bont, and his master’s daughter, 
(Who in the marriage trap that day had caught her,) 
His great respect and heartfelt joy to show. 


So far so good, but that they might have all room, 
In some new jigmaleeri of a ball-room, _ 
This fete was held...and lo, while all were dancing, 
Somehow or other...this ball-room took fire, 
And ere the sporting wassallers could retire, 
The flames, like to a torrent, came advancing. 


Heavens what a spectacle it was to see, 
Such belles and beaux’s endeavouring to flee, 
To get out first each individual strives, 
And rushing headlong on with wild uproar, 
Of rank and sex regardless, choked the door, 
And many pretty damsels lost their lives. 
From this you see ‘that many sad miscarriages 
Happen both at prince’s funerals and state marriages. 


Upon the ninth, Heaven guard us in such times, 
A man (for many heinous...heavy crimes, 
No doubt it was...what minister could fob it ?... 
Printing a libel on’ the men and horses, 
Who form a corps y’clept the German forces /) 
Was clapped in Limbo...called wittiam cosset ! 


And there as by his mittinms appears, 

He must remain the space of...two whole years, 

And likewise he must pay a thousand pound: 

And then find sureties...who are likewise bound, 

in monstrous sums...that neither man nor beast, 

He libel shall...for two whole years at least. 

Most clear this rogue behoves to go to pot, 

“ That truth should be silent, he seems to have forgot.” 


Methinks I now can hear your impship’s say, 
Lord, sir, this special pleading cease, -we pray ; 
Why all our pages with such stuff you'll cover ; 
Come to the point at once, and quit such trash, es 
For God’s sake say, (and let us have a flash...) " 
“ I've found some months asleep, and leaped them over.” 


By way of easement as you go along, 
Tip us, you might, seme pretty lite song; 
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Or, as an interlude, might you not look 
At some fine lately published new book-; 
Then try, like it, another book to make... 


coeds Suppose—the Lany oF TYE LAKE. 


When pe to such bookmaking trade begin, 
Give all your things a monstrouserigin; 
Use only terms, and phrases obsolete. 
Call every object by. an ancient- names 
The less.you’re. understood...the more your fame... 
Write most abstrusely, and ‘twill make you great. 


Make all your lakes, as large.as seas, 
Turn all your brambles.iuto trees; 

A mile in depth, at least, make all your glens ! 
Cloath all their sides with wood in store, ~ 
Where tree, or shrub, ne’er grew before, 

And high as caucasus...make all your Bens / 


Then on your lakes make every boating scene, 

Like as you can, to that, where Egypt's queen 
Came to seduce the famous Triumvir. 

When, on the Cydnus barne by Cyprian gales, 

The wanton breezes fill’d her silken sails, ' 
Which Persius writing of, makes so much stir. 


The muse in this description soars on high, 

Her Pegasus throogh xther seems to fly, 

But should you chuse in chalking out your scene, 
To fix on such a spot as Lough Katrine ! 


Your verse mast then in singing of your shallop, 
Appropriately trot, or slowly gallop, 


Or if you chance to sing of “ ambush'd. glin,” 
Touch not on—** Birnam wood, or Dunsinane ;” 
By some fastidioos wight it might be hinted” 
That you preferred old Shakespeare.to the Seot, 
Who of the Clansman bold, so sweetly wrote, 


That blew his whistle, while the sum *it ghinted ;” 


Then to the young heroine of your, page 

Give senile suiters—‘past the middle age,” 

To swell the size, andto enhance-the price 

Affix long notes, old songs, and. ballads nice, 

To show affinity, take no small pains, 7 
Between “ Scotch words and those used by the Danes, ;” 
Thus, shall your readers taste, be much amended, 
Your book besides, with praise and gain attended. 


Or if you meant te rightly play-your pins : 
Give usa touch at WINDSOR BULLETINS ; 
And let us have (were it but one) a word 
About the tunes On—naNnpeEt’s Harpsic’ord. 


These you shallhave, and with a tanterara; 
On the dispatches of Lord Talavera— 

And much besides, of which old time will tell 
Your cases call you now...farewell., farewell. 


Edenticulle, 26th Feb, YB. -% 
"ET o* be conttnhehy” * 


van SALDERONE- 
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BENIGNANT Nature pfomtpt to save, 
is arms to every creature gave, 

The spiral horn, yin ring, full, 
Crown’d the stern forhead of the bull : 
The steed with swiftness scours the plain, 
With fins the fishes cleave the main ; 

The plumy race on pinions dare 

Ascend the chrystal wilds of air ; 

Whilst hung with foam the lion shews 
His gnashing fangs in hideous rows : 

Te man, superior far designed, 
To mah she gave a taste refin’d, 

Anawlul, grand, immortal mind. f 
But what, ah what hath nature given, 
To thée? thou last best gift of heaven, 


. Oh woman say? she gave thee smiles, . 


She gave thee soul-ensnaring wiles, 
Gave thee thine inmost heart to speak, 
ln crimson blushes on thy cheek: 

She arm'd thee with the potent sigh, 
Kindled the lightning of thine eye, 


And crown'd thee, blest with every grace,’ 


The sovereign of the human race. 
——— 
v. 

Come, Vulcan; with thy fires embrace, 
And fuse the solid silver mass; 
But neither helm, nor shield prepare; 
For what have I to do with war ? 
No—rather let thry thaster hand 
Fashion the Bow! a3 ¥ command, 
Broad, deep, capacious, to confiné 
An ocean of refulgent wine. 
Nor on its figured curve appear 
Orion; or the Northern Bear. 
Ilittle heed what stars arise, _ 
“Itrust the rulet with his skies :” 
But let thy matchless hand design 
The lus¢ious grape, the leafy vine 
With dewy clusters, and unfold 7 
Young Bacchus form in virgin gold ; 
Aad last, thy noblest skill to prove, 

» or the queen of love. 


— — 
Viti. 


How sweet the wreath in which combin® 
Love's radiant flower and Bacchus’ vines 
ORose! thy crimson leaves diffuse 
¢ perfumes, and néctar’d dews, 

Within thy tender folds appear 7 
The treasur'd sweets of earth and air, 
—_ ‘ 1 
sed en of a new version of that ad- 
ro Gietk poet, intended for publica- 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XKXJ. 
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Each charm, each sweet to thee is given, 
‘Thou pride of earth! thou joy of heaven! 
Whose bloom all other bleom effaces— 
Light Cupid, dancing with the Graces, 
ith thy bright gems in many a fold 
Entwines his locks of fleecy gold. 
Come crown me then, and near thy shrine, 
O Bacchus, fired with generous wine 
I'll sing, while roses deck mytyre, 
While roses all my song inspire. 
And thou, dedr maid, whose charms de- 
mand 
The tribute of Anacreon’s hand, 
As thro’ the rapid dance we move, 
Inspir’d by musi¢ and 7 love, 
Let clustering roses deck, net hide 
Thy snowy bosom’s swelling pride. 
xi. 
AS late within the Paphian grove, 
A wreath of various flowers! wove, 
I found it’s god in still repose 
Cradled within a damask rose. 
With caution, fearful of his sting, 
1 seized him by the beating wing, 
And plunged the imp into a tide 
Of sparkling juice, that stood beside; 
Then quaft'd the luscious draught, to 


prove. 
The mingled taste of wine and love. 
Too soon the dire effect I found, 
My heart received a mortal wound ; 
There Cupid now hath fix’d his nest, 
I feel him fluttering in my breast. 


Fo ere enema 
TO-MORROW. 


Sr {—where the failing day 
In silence steals away, 

Behind the western hills with drawn : 
Her fires are quench’d, her beauty fled, 
With blushes all her face o’erspread, 

As conscious she had ill fulfill’d 

The promise of the ddwn. 
Another morning shall arise, 
Another day salute our eyes, 

Assmiling and as fair as she, 

And make as many promises ; 
But do not thou the tale believe, 


And att peceive |— A LL. B. 


st es 

FY. the cuppe, Phylyppe, and let us 
drink a dram, 

Once or twice about the house, and leave 
where we began ; 


a 
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I drink to you, sweet heart, so much as 
here is in, 

Desiring you to follow me, and do as I 
begin, 

And tf you will not pledge me, you shall 
bear the blame ; 

Idrink to you with all my karte, if you 
will pledge the same, 

EPIGRAM. 

Says Dick to Moses (with a laugh) 

“Your ancestors adoréd a calf” — 

True, quoth the Jew, but then we're told, 

"his calf was made of solid gold ; 

And — the world, friend Dick, you'll 
ind 

Gold is the idol of mankind. 


a a a 


TO A SEXTON. 


J -ET thy wheel-barrow alone, 
Wherefore, Sexton piling still, 
In thy bone-house, bone on bone, 
"Tis already like a hill. 
In a field of battle made, 
Where three thousand sculls are laid, 
There, died in peace, each with the other, 
Father, sister, friend, and brother. 





Mark the spot to which I point, 

From this plat-form eight foot square ; 
Take not ev’n a finger joint, 

Andrew's whole fire-side is there. 
Here alone, before thine eyes, 
Simon's sickly daughter lies ; 
From weakness now, and pain defended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended, 


Look but at the gardner’s pride, 

How he glories, when he sees, 
Roses, lilies, side by side ; 

Violets in families, 
By the heart of man, his tears, 
By his hopes, and by his fears, 
Thou, old grey-beard, art the warden 
Of a far superior garden, 


‘hus then, each to other dear, 
Let them all in quiet lie, 
Andrew, there, and Susan, here, 
Neighbour's in mortality. 
And should I live, thro’ sun.and rain, 
Seven widow’d years, without my Jane ; 
© Sexton—do net then remove her 


Let one Grave hold THE LOV' DAND LOVER. 
A, B. 


—_—_— 
HYMN. 


(BE MRS. B.ccseseeeeD.) 
“7% ure the salt of the earth.” 
. SALT of the earth, ye virtuous few, 
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Who season human-kind ; 
Light of the world, whose cheering ray 
Illumes the realms of mind. : 


Where mis’ry spreads her deepest 
Your strong compassion glows ; 
From your blest lips,the balm distils, 

That softens hyman woes. 


By dying beds, in prison glooms, 
Your frequent steps are found ; 

Angels of love !——you hover near, 
To bind the strangers wound, 


You wash with tears the bloody page, 
Which human crimes deform ; 
When vengeance threats, your prays 
ascend, 
And break the gathering storm, 


As down the summer stream of vice, 
The thoughtless many glide, 

Upward you steer your steady bark, . 
And stem the rushing cide. 


Where guilt her foul contagion breathes, 
And golden spoils allure, 

Unspotted still your garments shine, 
Your hands are éver pure. 


Whene'er you touch the poets lyre, 
A loftier strain is heard, 

Each ardent thought is yours alone, 
And every burning word. 


Your’s is the large expansive thought, 
The high, heroic deed ; 

Exile and chain to you are dear, 
To you ‘tis sweet to bleed. 


You lift, on high, the warning voice, 
When public ills prevail ; 

Yours is the writing on the wall, 
‘That turns the tyrant pale. 


The dogs of hell your steps pursue, 
With scoff, and shame, and loss; 

The hemlock bow! ‘tis yours to dram, 
To taste the bitter cross. 


Yet yours is atr...thro” Histry’s rolls, 
The kindling bosom feels; 
And, at your tomb with throbbing heart, 
The fond enthusiast kneels, 


In every faith, thro’ every clime, . 
Your pilgrim steps we trace; 

And shrines are drest, and temples rise 
Each hallow'd spet to grace. 


And Peeans loud in ev'ry tongue, 
And choral hymns resound; 5 

And length’ning honours ’ 
Te times remotest bound, eit 
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ProcerD...your race of glory run, 
Your virtuous toils endure : 

You come, commission’d from on high, 
And your reward is sure. 





Tivladies of Paris having adcpted the fashion 
of wearing their watches in their besems, has 


produced the following neat lines. 


AURAIT on choisi cette place 
Pour se garantir des filoux ? 
Mais elle accroitra Jeur audace, 
ft leur metier sera plus doux, 
Mes amis, moi meme, je tremble, 
Rtaerepose, plus de ma main, 
Mettre tant de tresors ensemble, 
(est nous provoquer au larcin. 

f —————_ ___ ____| 


EPITAPH. 
M. D. born June 3d... .died Sep, 16, 1803. 


SHORT was thy day, sweet babe—but 


this will give 

Alonger space of heav’nly life to live. 

Yet, with delight, you drew your balmy 
breath, 

And the first pain you seem’d to feel was— 


Nor death itself could violate thy face, 

i's pleas’d expression, and it’s placid 
grace. 

| now commit thee to a mother’s breast, 

Where thou shalt sleep, and wake—to be 
more blest. 

New beams of meaning kindle in thine 


eye, . 

‘ad a new world excite their glad sur- 
prise, 

Naa, vi your side, shall rise a rustic 
tomb, 


And the turf heave to give a parent room, 
tocugh to consecrate this humble bier, 
Thy infant innocence—Ais gushing tear. 
— a — 
In Memory 7 
Of Avan Crawronrp, M.D, F.R.S. 


‘aan of great virtue, and intellectual 
worth. 
He had a heart always devoted 
Tothe practice of moral duty ; 
an understanding always intent 
On the discovery of useful truth. 
Possessed that patience of research, 
naa boldness of investigation, 
we necessary to penetrate into the 
nature of things ; 
Aad he united to these eanlislen, 
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An unaffected purity of manners, 
That sanctify’d the man 
And pono | the philosopher ; 
Imitating the sublime simplicity of that 
nature he delighted to explore, 


Various and comprehensive knowledge, | 
Was in him wisely applied 
To the analysis of the elements, 
To the explanation of the most important 
animal functions, 
And to the cure or mitigation of diseases. 


With the diffidence of true philosophy, | 
With the gentleness of real christianity, 
The candour of his counteyance 
Spoke the truth before it was articulated 
from his lips; 
And the latent fire of his generous spirit, 
Broke forth at the approach of tyranny, 
vice, or irreligion, | 


His death may be deemed premature : 
Yet he lived to enlarge the limits of humar 
knowledge, 

And to completethe circleof social duty. 
An obedient son, 

An affectionate brother, 
An endearing husband, 
A fond father, 

An independent citizen 
and a steady friend. 


He was born at ** * * * in Ireland, 
in the year 17,.. 
and died in London, 
in the year 17... 


* The foregoing inscription was proposed 
fora monument of Dr, Crawford, to be 
erected under the patronage of the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne, a design, like ma- 
ny promises of the kind, never realized 
by performance Gilbert Wakefield gave 
a far better inscription. 


* A PASTORAL. 


Beneatu the umbrageous shadow of 
a shade, 

Where glowing foliage on the surface 
play’d, 

And golden roses fan’d the silver breeze, 





* This much admired poem, which is 
justly suspected of having long served as 
a model for numerous tical effusions ; 
being now very scar¢e, is reprinted for the 
use of our juvenile poets, at the request 
d friend, 
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In many a maze, light echoing through the 
trees, 

Pastora tuned the sweetly panting string, 

And ruddy notes thus waked the flutter- 
ing spring ; 

While from the alternate margin of an oak, 

A woodland Naiad thus meandering spoke. 


PASTORA. 


The reed disports upon the sounding thorn, 

Aad Philomel! salutes the moon-tjde morn; 

And buzzing bees poetic from their hive, 

In smooth alliteration seem alive : 

But ah ! my virgin swain is chaster far, 

Than Cupid’s painted shafts, or sparrows 
are 

Sparrows that perch like Sappho’s on my 
lay, 

Or hop in concert with the dancing day, 


GALATEA,. 


What sound was that which dawned a bleat- 
- ing hue, 
And blush’d a sigh? Pastora was it you ? 
Your notes sweet maid this proverb still 
shall foil, 
** The pot that's watch’d, was never known 
to boil.” ; 


PASTORA. 
Ah no! whate’erthou art, or sigh, or word, 
Or golden water famed, or talking bird, 
Source of my joy or geniusof my notes, 
Or ocean’s landscape stamp’d with lyric 

boats, 

Ah no! far hence thy aromotic strains 
Recoil, and beautify our vaulted plains. 


GALATEA. 


Thy dazling harmony affects me so, 

In azure symmetry I sigh, ah no? 

Ah no! ah no! the woods irradiate sing, 
Ahno! ah no! with joy the grottos ring ; 
Even Heraclitus vocal tears would flow, 
‘To hear thee murmer the melodious no. 
‘Thy voice, "tis true, Pastora gilds the sky, 
But woods and grottos flutter in my eye. - 
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PASTORA. 


When night pullucid warbles ints day 

And morn sonorous floats upon the ms, 

With well blown bugle through the wi 
of air; 

I roam discordant, while the bounding hare 

In covert claps her wings, to see me 

Ethereal meadows of translucent glass. 


GALATEA, 


Magnetic thunders now allume the air, 

And fragrant music variegates the year, 

Light trips the Dolphin through cerruless 
woods, 

And spotless Tygers harmonize the floods, 

Even Thetis smooths her brow, and laughs 
to see 


Kind nature weep in symphony with me, 
PASTORA. 


This young conundrum let me first 

It puzzles half our dainty belles and beaut, 

What makes my lays in blue eyed order 
shine, 

So much superior when compared with 
thine? . 

GALATEA, ; 

Fxpound me this, and I'll disclaim the prize, 

Whose lustre blushes with Peruvian dye, 

When crowing foxes whistle in their dens, 

Or radiant hornpipes dance to cocks and 
hens , 

What makes sly reynard and his cackling 
mate, ; 

That saved the capitol, resign to fate? 


PASTORA. 


But see Aquarius fjljs his ample vase, 
And Taurus warbles to Vitruvian base, 
See crab-like cancer all Her'speed assume, 
And Virgo like a maid elastic blooms, 
My rose fip'd éwes in mytic wonder stand 
To hear me sing, and court my consco 
hand, ’ 

Adieu my goats! for ne'er shall rural most 
Your philosophic beards to stroke refuse. 
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Patent of Jonathan Varty, of Liver- 


peol, coach-maker, (for iwnprove- 


ments in the axle-trees of carriages. 
Dated Sept. 1810. 


]* making the arm of oe 
tree, I divide the bottom © 
the axle-tree into several goa 
corcing to the weight inte 
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cried. I then cut ont of the two 
upper thirds, supposing the under 
vf to be divided into three parts, 
qfficient to take the bearing of those 
arts, so that the friction and weight 
a only on the sixth part of the 
arle-tree. ‘The bearing part I leave 
larger or smaller, agreeable to the 
weight intended to be carried, 

In some cases I fix small rollers, two 
or more, as occasion may require, 
‘ns recesses cut for that purpose in 
the bottom of the axle-tree. These 
rollers turn on theirown axis in pie- 
ces of steel, or any other hard me- 
tal, also fixed in the said recesses. Iu 
this case the bottom of the axle-tree 
must pe flattened, in order to throw 
the weight on the rollers, I then 
make a groove the length of the 
am on the top-side, with small 
holes through the axle-tree to ad- 
mit of oil flowing through to supply 
the axis of the rollers with sufficient 
moisture. In this case the box or 
bush must be made with a cap at the 
point or shoulder, or with caps both 
atthe point and shoulder, to con- 
tain oil, as is frequently practised 
on different principles: or I supply 
the axle-tree with oil througha pipe, 
introduced through the shoulder- 
washer; at the upper end of which 
pire I screw a can, cap, or hollow 
all, te contain oil. 

These several improvements may 
be used either separately or collec- 
twely. In cases where the box or 
bush is a fixture, instead of cutting 
away the axle-tree, I make the al- 
eration in the bottom half of the 
box in the same way as described 
for the axle-tree. | When horizon- 


tal axle-trees are used, the arm of 
the axle-tree should be of the same 
swe at the point as at the shoulder, 
ad the wheel made perfectly up- 
sight, Without any dish, 

lo Witness whereof, &e. 
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Patent of Mr. Charles Williams, of 
Gravel-lane, Southwark, Mill- 
wright, for a machine for grinding 
or cutting malt, splitting beans, or 
other grain, and various other ar- 
ticles. 

Da‘ed, August, 1810, 
Tuis machine is composed of a 
horizontal roller of steel or iron, 
grooved longitudinally on its surface, 

with channels a little inclined to a 

spiral direction, and having an an- 

gular section, with one side of the 
angle nearly in the line of the radii 
of the roller: a piece of steel or iron, 
hollowed to correspond with the 
curvature of the roller, and furnish- 
ed with similar grooves at its con- 
cave side, is placed in the same di- 
rection with jt, ata properdistance, 
which may be encreased or dimini- 
shed by adjusting screws, that pass 
rom its ends towards the axis of 
the roller; this latter part may also 
be formed of a number of cutters or 
knives, placed in the direction men- 
tioned, and kept tight together by 
screw bolts passing thidak them. 
Each end of the axis of the roller 
works in a brass socket, that is ca- 


.pable of a sliding motion at right 


angles to the axis, in a frame pro- 
perly fitted for this purpose ; at each 
of these sockets a bent lever is 
adjusted in such a manner, that a 
weight on its longer arm tends to 
press the socket (and consequently 
the roller) towards the cutters, or 
hollow grgoved bar; and the 
weight on the lever can be moved 
closer to or farther from the center of 
motion, so as to adjust the pressure 
to the degree desired ; by this means 
if any extraneous body, should by 
chance get among the corn, which 
is too hard to be cut, it will force the 
roller from the cutters, and pass 
through without damaging the en- 
gine, and the weighted Cece willim- 
mediately bring the roller again to its 
proper place, 
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A double wire screen, about three 
times the length of the roller, is 
placed above it, inclined towards it in 
an angle of about 25 degrees; at 
the upper end of this screen the 
hopper is fixed, in which is put a 
wire screen to take out the thickest 
of the rubbish, of straw and other 
matters mixed among the grain — 
Projections from the roller act a- 
gainst a part of the lower end of the 
screen prepared for the purpose ; 
by which a motion is given to the 
screen, that shakes forward the malt 
or other matter; at the front of the 
hopper a small slider is fixed, to ad- 
just the size of the aperture, through 
which the grain passes to the screen ; 
and the screen is enclosed in a sort 
of trough, with sides whieh rise 
above it; and from one side of its 
flower end, a spout projects, to clear 
off the rubbish that is separated from 
the grain. 

The grooved roller may be turned 
by any power most convenient. 

Observation.—This machine is e- 
vidently formed on a principle si- 
milar to that of common coffee mills, 
It can only reduce grain to a coarse 
powder, such as is required for 
milt, or for feeding cattle, but does 
not appear capable of grinding suf- 
ireiently fine to make flour. 


Blachine for cutting roots for cattle, 
articles for dyer’s use, or for eu- 
inary purposes; invented by Mr. 
Thomas Newton, of Bridge-street, 
London, 

Trans. Soc. Arts. 
Tars machine is composed of a 
trough, curved into acircular form, 
and of five chopping blades united 
to one handle, one end of which is 
fistened to a point at the center of 
the circle, of which the curve of 


the trough forms a part, and the 
ouier end serves as a lever to press 
the blades 
trough. 


downwards 


into «othe. 


Each of the blades is the lenorh 
of the trough’s breadth, and som. 
what deeper than the trough, and 
has two tenants rising from its back 
which passing through corresponding 
mortices in a piece of wood fixed he. 
neath the handle or lever, serve ty 
keep them firmly united to it, ang 
are ferther secured by pins which 
pass through them transversly 
through holes in the parts of them 
that project beyond the woodey 
bed. Au iron plate having slits 
made through it, to admit the blades 
to pass, and of the same length and 
breadth as the blades, is by a bar 
that projects from it, fastened toa 
hinge beneath the lever, so as toad. 
mit the blades to move up and down 
through the slits, at the same tine 
that it accompanies them in the la 
teral motion to different parts of the 
trough, as the lever to which the 
are attached is moved round the pi- 
vot; The use of this plate is to 
clean the chopping blades from au 
part of the cut substance which 
sticks to them; two pieces fist 
from the tail of the plate at each 
side of them, which hold a pin 
that prevents the blades from con 
ing quite through; and a spring is 
placed between the tail of the plate 
and the lever, which raises the lat- 
tir up, and causes the chopping te 
be performed more speedily, as the 
hand has only to free down the le- 
ver, Which the spring tatses, 


‘Tuts machine is particularly well 
calculated for the chopping of sau 
sage meat. Though its value in this 
latter respect may at first appear M- 


considerable, yet the great demand: 


it most towns for that article, and 
the many hands it requires to 


the meat fit for use,. will, on” 


enquiry, shew that it is of Comnse- 
quence. Many of the sausage-t 
kers employ four or five men COm 
stantly in this business, and frequent- 
ly three or four hundred weight o 
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meat is cut up by one house in a 


The advantages of this invention 
consists in saving labour, time, and 
wate of meat. ‘There are in this 
machine five knives, which are let 
gio an iron plate, which is screwed 
to the working bar. 

The knives are fastened by bolts 
assed through them close under and 
above the plate. 

The sliding plate is for the pur- 
pose of preventing the meat being 
eattered; and to this plate are ad- 
ded scrapers; which are sctewed 
anderneath, for the purpose of clear- 
ing the knives at every stroke. 

The spring raises the knives, and 
mables any person to chop at least 
twenty-times as much imeat in the 
ame time as can be done by the 
common mode. 

The length of the knives being 
equal to the breadth of the trough, 
no meat can possibly escape the 
knives, nor will the meat require so 
much turning as is usuaily wanted. 
Ifit should require turning, it is ea- 
sily done by alternately pressing the 
knives at either end of the trough, 
diding them towards the middle. 

When the meat is sufficiently 
chopped, the bar to which the knives 
are fixed may he lifted entirely 
free from the sliding plate, by take 
wg the pin out of the guide. Indeed, 
the whole of the moving apparatus 
way be turned in any direction as 
vecasion may require. 

The same machine is also appli- 
table for cutting fat, suet, &c. pre- 
‘ous to rendering them into tallow ; 
likewise to chopping madder and 
wher toots for calico-printers, or as 
Wed in their recent state for dyers ; 
also for dividing potatoes, carrots, 
and other esculent roots for farmers 
Wleeding cattle, and may be made at 
ants expense, is worked with 
ee a ine hand, and, when OCCR- 

Wires, is easily repaired, 
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4n aquatic sledge, or unsubmersible 
boat. ‘sbi 


M. Badir counsellor of mines, at 
Munich in Bavaria, has invented 
what he terms an aquatic sledge, 
constructed on such a principle that 
it may be impelled and guided on 
the water by the rider himself with- 
out any other aid. The first public 
experiment was made with this ma- 
chine on the 20th of August last, 
before the royal family at Nym- 
phenburgh, with complete success.— 
It consists of two hollow canoes, or 
pontoons, cight feet long, made of 
sheet copper, closed on all sides, 
joined to each other in a_ parallel 
direction, at the distance of six feet, 
by a light wooden frame. Thus 
joined they support a seat resem- 
bling an arm chair, in- which the ri- 
der is seated, and impels and steers 
the sledge, by treading two large pe- 
dals before him. Each of those pes 
dals is connected with a paddle, fixed 
vertically m the after part of the 
machine behind the seat, and in the 
interval between the two pontoons. 
In front of the seat stands a small 
table, and behind it isa leathern bag 
to hold any thing wanted, It isso 
contrived that it can be taken to 
pieces ina few minutes, packed in 
a box, and be put together again in 
avery short time. This vehicle is 
far safer than acommon boat, the 
centre of gravity being constantly 
in the middle of a very broad base ; 
a circumstance which renders uy- 
setting impossible even in the hea- 
viest gale. 

It is evidently extremely well 
caiculated for use in taking sketches 
of aquatic scenery, as also for the 
diversion of shooting water fowl, in 
which case the sportsman conceals 
himself behind aslight screen of bran- 
ches, or rushes, so as to approach 
the birds unperceived. 
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Method of detecting Vitriolie acid in Stramonium most effectuak for hy 


vinegar and sugar of lead in wins 
Monthly Mag. No. 207. 
A small quantity of acetite or 
sugar of lead dissolved in water, drop- 
ped into a glavs of the vinegar sus- 
pected of containing vitriolic acid, 
will make thé whole white ant! 
milky, if this be the case ; but if 
the vinegar be pure it will remain 
transparent. 


Vitrivlic acid is on the other brand 
a no lessready test for discovering 
acetite of lead in wine} for upon 
adding a few drops of it, toa glats of 
wine, if the wine contain acetite’ of 
lead it will become turbid, but if not 
it will remain transparent. 

The latter practise, whic? is used 
to restore pricked wines, is most in- 
jurious to the health, and deserves a 
Most severe punishment. ‘The adul- 
teration of vinegar with vitriolic 
acid, though not injorious to health, 
ts most destructive to the teeth: and 
it is probable that the present great 
frequency ef the toothache is oeca- 
sioned by the frequent ase now made 
of mineral acidsarnd salts im food 
aud medicine. 


As hma, 

From several papers which hays 
appeared in the London Magazine 
it seems now fully ascertained, tha 
stramoniam, smoaked in a tobagcy 
pipe, gives most certain relief in ft, 
of the asthma, 

Stramonium, called common! 
THORN-APPEE, grows’ spontaniously ; 
and inmany gardens is reckoned 
weed and thrown out: It may be 
raised by sowing the seed i March 
and April, on hight rich earth, és. 
posed to the suns The stalk as wel} 
as the root, may be uséd for smok. 
ing 7 and the latter requires no other 
preparation, but to be dried gradually, 
have the mould lnushed off, and be 
eut into small pieces. The smoak 
is to be forced into the stomach by 
swaHowing, without holding the 
nostrils, or any other efforts, Sere. 
ral casés have been published prov- 
ing the astonishing effects of this 
simple remedy ; and it is now ® 
much valued, that 24 shillings hes 
been given this year for a poun 
of it im Londow, where formerly « 
large bundle of it could be obtamet 
for three pence. 


SS 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


GREEK. 


RISTOPHANIS Comzdia ex optimis 
examplaribus emendatce; cum ver- 
sione Latina, variis lectionibus, &c. a, 
Rich. F. P. Brunch, 42. 12s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 

The Roman History, to the Ruin of the 
Commonwealth ; by N. Hooke, esq. a new 
edition, £5. 5s. 

The History of Europe from the peace 
of 1783. to the present times; by John 
Bigland, 1/. 4s. 


Law. 

Holloway’s Strictures on the Practise of 
Attornies, part 4. containing scenes of im- 
guity unparalleled in the History of Human 


Corruption. ‘Three former parts Bkewist 
by the same author. 

A Prractical Treatise on the Rights and 
Duties of Juries, and on the 
Laws of England; by Sir Richard Phillip, 
7s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY. 

Osteologia, or an Anatomical Desetip 
tion of the Human Bones, with 14 plat 
10s. 6d. | 

Anatomical Descriptions of the 


Artenes 
of the Human Body, illustrated a 
veral. coloured engravings, 


reduced from the Icones of es 
Pharmacopezia Officinalis ar de 
ing a new and correct 
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London Pharmacopeia, 10s. 6d. 

Description of the Treatment of an 
Affection of the Tibia arising from Fever; 
by Thos. Whateley, Surgeon, 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Surgeon, or Plain and Ra- 
tional Rules for the Direction of Practice, 
os. 6d. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, 

A Winter at St. James’, or Modern 
nanners;, by Mrs. Hamilton, £1. 

The lrish Valet, containing Anecdotes 
of several eminent Characters ; by the 
LateC. H, Wilson, esq. 5s. 

The Loves of Celestine and St. Auberts : 
a Romantic tale, founded on facts ; by 
Charles Phillips, 10s. 6d. 

St. Irvine, or the Rosicrucian, a Romance, 


5s, 
Fatal Ambition, or the Mysteries of 
the Caverns ; by A. N. Forster esq. I'5s. 
jsadoraof Milan, 5 vols, 25s. 
The Black Banner, or the Siege of Cla- 
geafurth, a Romantic Tale, 21s. 
POETRY. 
The old Bard’s Farewell, a Poem ; by 
Mr. Jerningham 2s. 6d. 
The Lay of the last Minstrel, Traves- 
tied, 9s, 
TRAVELS. 
Travélsin the South of Spain, in 1809 and 
1810 ; y William Jacob, esq. 
Travels in the Northern parts of the 
United States, in 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, 
~. Appendixes ; by Edward Aug. Kerr- 


Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, 
Red-sea, Abyssinia and Egypt, in 1802-6; 
ry Viscount Valentia, Octavo edit. £4. 4. 

MISCERLANIES. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
London, from the Roman Invasion to 
the year 1700, by James Pellier Malcolm, 
ISA, £3. 3s, 

Number Istof the Dramatic Censor, or 
Critical and Biographical Illustrations, by 
1M. Williams, L.L.D. (to be continued 
monthly) 2s 

lections on the nature and extent of 
the License Trade, Ys. 6d. 

Numbér'Ist of the Genera? Chronicle, ard 
Literary Magazine, 2s. 6d, 

ane Times and Late-come Changes, 
© Bridge-street Dialogue, 3s. 6d. 
Universal Cambist and Commercial 

. j being a full and accurate trea- 
™ on Exchange; including the monies, 
ms, rian and méasures, and paper 
Stency of all trading nations, by P. Kel- 
LLD. 24 46. boot 
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The Memoirs of Mrs, Mary Ann Rad- 
cliffe, in familiar letters toa female friend, 
10s, 6d. 

The New Annnal Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics and Lite- 
rature, fof 1810. 

A Letter to Dr. Willis, designed to rous¢ 
the feelings of a humane nation to the mi- 
series Of private tiad-houses, by Ann Ma-° 
ry Crowe, 2s, 

An exact reprint of Watson’s complete 
Angler, 12s. 

A New Biographical Dictionary of the 
Lives and Writings of the most eminent 
persons in every age, by: Stephen Jones, 
6s. 6d. 

An Account of some recent Transactione 
in the colony of Sierra Leone, by John 
tt late’ member of council in that co- 
ony. 

The Passions humourously delineated by 
the late Timothy Bobbin, esq. author of the 
Lancashire Dialect, with 25 plates, £1 6s. 

The Female Speaker— Miscellaneous Pie- 
ces, by Anne Barbauld, 5s. 

Thoughts on the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, by Mr. James Crowby, 
formerly a student in the college of May- 
nooth, Is, 

Hints for a reform in the Criminal Law, 
in a letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, 1s. 6d. 

A Collection of entertaining Valentines, 
entirely original, bya Lady, 1s. 6d. 

The art of preserving for many years all 
kinds of Substances, Ammal and Vegetable, 
from corruption—from the French of M. 
Appert. 

Smith’s observations on the utility, form, 
and management of Water Meadows; on 
draining and irrigating Peat Bogs, and o- 
ther rural improvemrnts, 8s. 

The Florist’s Directory : a complete trea- 
tise on the culture and management of 
Flowers, by J. Madocks, £1 Is. 


An account of the conquest of the island 
of Bourbon, with a view of its Agricultu‘e, 
population, &c. £4 6s. 

The General Gazetteer, originally com- 
piled by R. Brookes. M.D. fourteenth eJi- 
tion, 12s. ' 

Practical Electricity, and Galvanism > 
by John Cuthbertson, 10s, 6d. 

Exploratory Travels through the Wes- 
tern ‘Territories of North America; by 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike,major of the 
6th regt. of U.S nae hy £1. 16s. 

Remarks on the amut, or Sacred 
Pipe, called by the Indians of the Mis- 
souri, the Gift of the Sua, 

L 
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A Regent net a King; or Necessity of 
the basis and limit of Proceedings, in the 
appointment of a Regent, Js. 6d. 

_ The Consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion to England considered, by Wm. Burt, 
6s. 

Observations on the Natural History, 
Climate, and Diseases of Madeira; by 
Wm. Gourlay, M.D. 


Monthly Retrospect of Politics. 


[Feb 


Notice-——A volume of Poems, by fama 
Stuart, is shortly to be put to press, in 
Belfast, to be comprised in 170 or ja 
pages, price, to subscribers, 7s. 6d, i, 
boards, to be paid for on delivery of the 
book. Subscriptions are taken in by the 
respective booksellers, and by others, inse. 
veral of the towns of Ireland.—Specimens 


of the poetry have frequently appeared 
in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle 


LL 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


S a subject of prime tmpor- 

tance, we shall notice in the 
first place, the sentence passed in 
this month by the court of King’s 
Bench in London, on Peter Finner- 
ty, for a libel on Lord Castlereagh, 
by whieh be bas been added to the 
list of those, who are now suffer- 
ing a long imprisonment in several 
guols in England. It may be re- 
collected that in 1809, he accom- 
pauied tbe unfortunate expedition to 
Walcheren, for the purpose of pub- 
lishing an account of the transactions 
there, but was sent home in conse- 
quence of orders transmitted frem 
geverument. Suspecting that Lord 
Castlereagh bad been the cause of 
this onder being issued, on his re- 
turn he published some severe ob- 
scrvatrens on him, apd to account 
for the minister’s enmity towards 
the author, he adduced some mstan- 
ces of farmer conduct towards him- 
selfin Ireland, aud reprobated Lord 
Castlereagh’s general conduct while 
he was w office in this country, as 
secretary to the Earl of Camdes, 
and the Marquis ef Cornwallis. 


A prosecution for a bel was m- . 


stituted against him, and finding he 
would not be permitted to bring 
forward the truth of the libel as a 


ment 


justification, he suffered judg 
to go against him by default. The 
law of Lbelis founded on a cori- 
ous ficiwi, that libels have a ten- 


dency to provoke to breaches of the 
peace. Hence arises the strange 
maxim, that the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel, aud the con- 
sequent greater danger of the peace 
being broken, or as a woman once 
sarcastically and wittily observed, 
that a person with a red nose would 
feel greater anger on being remind- 
ed of that circumstance, than if she 
were conscious that the reproach did 
not apply to her. 

On being brought up to receive 
sentence; Peter Finnerty adduged an 
affidavit comprising a number of & 
thers, which be had _ lately collet'- 
ed in Treland, as to the conduct of 
Lord Castlereagh in 1797 and 1798, 
that as he was not allowed to justify, 
he might have those affidavits receted 
in mitigation. But he was over 
ruled by the court, and septenced 
to be imprisoned for 18 moatbs in 
the gaol of Lincoln, and find scr 
rity for his behaviour for fire 
years, himself in £500, aad 
sureties in g@250 each, and be for. 
ther imprisoned, till that security be 

»rocured. 

The attorney general im his sper? 
in aggravation of pr 
stated to have asked, who® 
Peter Finnerty, who sets himself vp 
against Lord Castlereagh? 0 
this question to be answere! ® 
our readers; we will say at 
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Fiunerty’s feelings on the evening of 
the trial, and in his prison, to those 
of the prosecutor, smarting under 
the exposure, Which the reading of 
those afidavits produced, 

@Aod more true joy exil’d Marcellus 


feels, ' 
Than Czsar with a senate at his heels.” 


but do the people ot Lreiand, find 
that nothing more is due to their 
intrepid supporter, and the unfol- 
der of former scenés than bare 
thanks? Governments do not so 
reward their advocates, aud the peo- 
pleshould be no less generous. A 
man dependent on his literary ex- 
ertions, must forcibly feel that his 
means are lessened by imprisonment, 
and a generous country should so- 
lace “the prison hours,” of those 
who risque much in vindication of |i- 
berty. On the Jrish people, Peter 
Finnerty has strong claims, and we 
earnestiy recommend to them libe- 
rally to subscribe to his support.— 
Itisa debt of honour and of jus- 
tice, 

The town of Belfast, and the pro- 
rice of Ulster would act with be- 
coming spirit by early stepping for- 
ward to second the exertions making 
in Londor, to indemnity him, in pro- 
moting aa honourable recompense, 
honourable alike to the receiver and 
to the donors. * 

We are informed that bank of 
Fngland stock lately rose 10 per 
centon the expectation of the pre- 


* As subscriptions frequently require 
tnly to be once set a going, that they may 
mcceed, and that arranging a plan is 
wometimes the greatest difficulty, we ven- 
ture to propose that all who chuse to ¢con- 
tribute may send their subscriptions to Re- 
bert Tennent, Belfast, John Hancock, Lis- 
bum, and James Nicholson, Bessbrook,near 

wry. The sums received, will be acknow- 
ed in this magazine, He who subscribes in 
Proportion to his ability, need not be 

ed of his name appearing with the 
sum, 

For subscription s already 





received, set thi ta- 


itiee at the end of the Documents. 
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sent ministry continuing in office, 
and that the proposal of the Bullion 
covimittee to remove the restric- 
tions on paying in specie in two 
years would not be acted upon.— 
his is a calculation on a conti- 
nuance of the present wretched sys- 
tem of paper currency. If left to 
itself, its duration cannot be ex- 
pected tobe long. A circulating 
medium not bottomed on the pre- 
Clous metals, contains within itself 
the seeds of speedy dissolution. In 
the present advanced state of 
commerce; any substitutes of iron, 
land, and articles liable to continual 
fluctuations in value, will not an- 
swer ‘instead of gold and silver, 
which from their more stationary 
value, arising from their scarcity, 
and a conventional agreement in 
commercial countries, only possess 
the stability, which is fitted for the 
basis of a circulating medium. 
Although the apathy of the public 
vag & in great part, be ascribed to 
its frequent experience of misplaced 
confidence in political parties, when 
once they get possession of power, 
yet we are inclined to, think, that 
this national insensibility to the most 
it eresting subjects, is, in’ no trifl- 
ing degree, connected with the now 
universal substitution of a new 
commercial medium, new we mean, 
in tbe extent of its circulation, 
through all ranks of the communi- 
ty. Every holder of bank-notes is a 
creditor, aud becomes, in the ratio 
of this sort of property he possesses, 
implicated with the whole system, 
and interested, from selfish motives, 
in its stability throughout all its rela- 
tions and dependencies. Whea in- 
deed it was in the power of the hol- 
ders of bank-notes, instantly to re- 
ceivé payment in specie at the bank, 
a full satisfaction ensued in the mind 
of the creditor; the power, repressed 
the will or wish of demanding pay- 
ment, and gave a self-confidence, aa 
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assurance, a fearlessness, an erect 
ness of mind closely connected with 
freedom of political opinion; but 
from the moment the restriction of 
cash payments took place, the mo. 
ment that paper was repaid by pa- 
per, the public seem to have bent 
downward into the alarm, and pu- 
sillanimity of a debtor rather than 
of a eroilite. “ Our ail is bound 
up now in the paper system. Let us 
shut our eyes and ears against every 
thing that may shock a ‘system in 
which we are pow involved as part- 
ners,” and thus the energies of the 
great Gulliver, or the great GuLL, 
have been tied down to the earth 
by millions of these Lilliputian cords. 

The people, at large, now form 
the lowest grade of the paper circu- 
lation, and are placed, as it were, 
under a new modification of society. 
It is not merely the multitude of pri- 
vate bkakibe-bonees in every town, 
we may say village in England, 
with all their directors, clerks, run- 
vers, &e. which have, of late, be- 
come attached to things as they are, 
sud being incorporated, as it were 
with the paper firm, if so it may be 
called, have, in consequence, been 
transformed into alurmists, with re- 
spect to the danger of change, and 
the hazard in making things as they 
ovght to be. It is not even those 
thousands in the middling ranks of 
lite, who wrote, or spoke, or acted 
ior aveform in parliameut, and who 
are now tied by the purse strings 
to the paper-system, that have 
shrunk into political quietism, and 
aie mere orators-mum in the shifting 
scene of the day. The primary con- 
: ection between the minister and the 
directors of the national-bank, is in- 
deed propagated downward through 
all the. ramifications of the paper- 
system, and all the multiplied private 
banks, those miniature boards, at 
which their directors sit in the plu- 
mage of office, and often in the pal- 
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pitation of insecurity. In bo 
states, they become more and mop 
attached to the present political sy 
tem, and more panic-struck at any 
movement to a change. 

But not only these subaltern order 
of men, newly organized throughout 
the nation, not only these numeroys 
centres of jnfluence, but the national 
character itself is changed by the 
same means; and the whole may 
of the people, since paper has filled 
up the whole circulation, partakes 
of the same tremulous disposition, 
The British oak, with its massy and 
wide-stretched bravches, has chang. 
ed into an aspen tree of numerous 
leaves, shaking fearfully with every 
passing breeze. ; 

Whatever may be said on the sub. 
ject, Gold obtains the full faith of 
the possessor, aud a certain pride of 
mind connected with that confidence, 
which is favourable to the freedom 
of political conduct. Guineas are 
noun substantives. They give a 
feeling of security, a perfect ide. 
pendence of chance or change, “in 
seipsos toti teretes atque rotundi.”— 
Bank-notes are a sort of relatives, 
that depend on this and that ester 
nal circumstance—a sort of distrast 
hangs about them, which even i- 
fluences character, by inspiring 4 
timidity, or at least a susceptibility 
of alarm. It is often surprising to 
what apparently trivial and minute 
causes, great eflects are ascribable, 
both in the conduct of individuals 
and even of large communities. In 
some situations they will not 
the darkest brow of danger. Ine 
thers, “the sound of a shaken le 
shall chace them.” 

In another point of view, genera 
ly in another condition of life, 
sometimes (such is wonderful be 
man nature) in the very same 
vidual, this paper system. geaemie 
a carelessness, a prodigality, # 
ral depreciation, which 
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and then accelerates the money de- 

‘ation, and, in both cases, either 
m that which inspires a sense of in- 
ycurity, @ feeling of alarm, or in 
that which lessens the value in the 
estimation of the individual, in ei- 
ther case, the public becomes a grand 

qsionary of the system, all their 

ublie sensimlities run in the one di- 
rection, and that an ignoble one ; and 
sli the better portions of our nature 
wfltr an exhaustion, a privation of 
their proper feeling. 

It would be a task well worthy of 
an ingenious pen, to give an essay 
othe moral etfects of the paper sys- 
tem, its effects in changing the ha- 
bitudes of national manners, and the 
srong features of national charac- 
ter. 

For our parts, we cannot help 


| shinking the effect on the body po- 


litic has very exactly correspond- 
elto the effect of inordinate stimu- 
lus, or the use of ardent spirits on 
the individual. The extraordinary 
isue of fictitious money, has, for 
some time, had the same effect of a 
real increase of national wealth. 
kt has stimulated speculation in all 
branches of trade. It has operated 
(00 as an universal cordial, a sort of 
wiomon’s Balm of Gilead, which in 
using the spirits, has also lulled the 
various complaints of the country, 
likeacharm. In short, the spirit of 
speculation, and the spirit of distilla- 
ton have had the same effects in 
intoxicating the people, and after 
the first eflects are over, the bank- 
ruptcies, the commercial distress, may 
well be compared to that debility, 
lowness of spirits, and those vapour- 
: qualms which too often indicate 

Progress of inward decay. In- 

we know of no political mea- 
wh: similar to the paper system 
, — as that of our Irish 
‘a or of the exchequer, in pas- 
2 a Act for which the following 
“id form the best preamble.— 
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“‘ Whereas it will be useful to the 
revenue, to keep the good people of 
Ireland in a state of permanent in- 
toxication, which would drown all 
their political afxieties, therefore 
be it enacted, that patriotic pota- 
tions of whiskey may be purchased 
at the reduced price of four or five 
shillings per gallon,” &c. 

The facility of obtaining discounts 
seems to have been the great root of 
the present commercial distress, — 
Hence the swarm of traders, with 
little or no capital, thus irresistibly 
compelled to their own destruction, 
All the youthful mind went a mad- 
ding to Buenos Ayres, &c. The 
manufacturers were kept busy, and 
all appeared in a state of unexam- 
pled prosperity. The gold in the 
country was sold, while paper was 
used in its stead, and the profit re- 
sulting, certainly gave a new impulse 
to all sorts of industry. But when 
the bank of England became at 
ease in respect to calls on it for spe- 
cie, the issue of paper overflowed 
far above all the natural demand of 
circulation. The bank restriction, 
or rather licence, was the primary 
evil which led to the facility of dis- 
count, which begot speculation with- 
out capital, which looked in vain 
for vent abroad, and then perished 
for want of consumption at home. 

Now we conclude that the general 
effect of this paper system is to de- 
termine from all other pursuits of na- 
tional or political concern, into one 
direction; to give a temporary flush 
of animation to the body politic (as 
drunkards are apt to call ardent spi- 
rits nourishment,) and then, to 
leave behind a callous insensibility, 
which always follows unnatural ex- 
citemeat, a prostration of vital pow- 
er, in short, a public apaTay as ex- 
treme in degree, as novel in its na- 
ture, 

In our last month’s retrospect we 
brought down the proceedings in 
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parliament on the Regency to the 
passing of the bill through the house 
of commons. In the lords, the res- 
trictions on the prince’s authority 
over the greater part of the house- 
hold troops, those trained bands of 
influence, were at first removed in 
the committee, and afterwards re- 
introduced on the report to the house 
through the assistance of the prox- 
es of the absent peers. Thus the 
bill finally passed, and received the 
sanction of the great seal, being 
affixed toa commission for the pur- 
pose of expressing an appearance 
of the royal asseut. The prince 
then entered on bis office of Kegent. 
A change of ministry was immede 
ately expected, but the prince 
declared ais intention of continuing 
the present men in oflive for some 
time, till it was seen if the King’s 
recovery was probable. Whether this 
measure was etlected by the pros- 
pectof speedy recovery, backed by 
the earnest solicitations of the Queen, 
or from the difficuliy of arranging a 
mew acministration from the discor- 
dant materials of the opposition, ts 
not of much conseyueice to the 
people. If the present system is to 
be continued, it matters little to have 
at’conducted by men of some more a- 
bility than the preseat; a radical 
change aud a complete reform can 
atowe avert the danyers ef the pre- 
sent crisis. ‘The cant and persever- 
ing impudence of the present incu, 
with all the whimpermg, and stage 
trick of tears, played off in the house 
of Jords, may well enough be set 
against the hauteur of karl Grey, 
the adherence of Lord Grenville to 
the Pittite system, and the stand 
et George Ponsonby against po- 
pular encroachments. With the 


struggles ef parties the people are 
hutie interested ; we desire to see a 
struggle of principles, and the pre- 
domimancy of those which would 
secure the rights of the people. 
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There is. more caus6 to dread tip 
systematic encroachments of powe; 
than the ebullitions of popular fe 
vor, Bautall fears on either side cay 
only be efiectually removed, by , 
wise and prudent settlement, ath. 
ing the proper boundaries aud §. 
mits to each brauch of the copy) 
tution. 

During the discussions in the house 
of Lords, Earl Grey brought forwad 
Instances, grounded on the examin. 
tion of Dr. Heberden before the 
committee appointed to examine the 
physicians on the state of the Kine’s 
illness, that in 1804 the King bad 
been similarly a flected for sever! 
months, during which time, whit 
the King was incapacitated, and up. 
der the care and _ control of 
physicians, many acts bad bees dove 
in his name, and the great seal 
athxed to commissions for expres. 
ing the royal assent to many acl 
of parirament. As lord Eldon had 
been Chancellor at this time, a mo 
tion was made to leave out his ames 
one of the Queen’s council to examine 
into the future recovery of the King, 
betore he again enters on his regal 
functions, but notwithstanding the 
glaring facts of Lord Eldon’s for 
mer conduct, the motion was nt 
gatived. 

‘Lhe common council of the city 
of Londoa have addressed the Re- 
gent. For a few years back ths 
corporation have recovered theit for 
mer tone, and thrown off the shackio 
with which for a time they bad svt 
fered themselves to be bound inthe 
days of Put. As m other a 
dresses lately proceeding Foun ths 
body, they hold a firm, 
wanyy lauguage, and approach wit 
the language of complaint ast i 
system which has been pe 
Sune expressions in the 
answer might appear « 
to reform, if we did. not oF 
sider that circumstanced as be * 
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withthe old ministry he can scarce- 
ly be considered to speak his free, 
open sentiments. He was surround- 
ed at the time of receiving the 
address by the very men whose con- 
dact was so forcibly reprobate. 
Their feelings were probably not 
very soothing on ‘the occasion, The 
ajdress and answer are put on re- 
cord among the documents; they 
may be valuable for future refer- 
rence. The Prince, mach to his 
honour, has refused the offer of an 
wtablishment of a household for 
the present, from the praise-worthy 
yotive of not adding to the burdens 
of the people. In another point of 
tiew, it was highly proper in him 
fo refase. The ministry had 
thwarted his views to retain their pow- 
e, and now at the expense of the 
people seek to gain his favour. The 
ejection of such an offer was in every 
respect an act becoming an enligh- 
lened prince. 

We have lately another instance 
that provincial governments are sel- 
dom favourable to liberty, in the 
governor of Guadaloupe severely re- 
proving the Attorney General of 
that island for siding with the people. 
As this island has been lately captur- 
ed from the French, and the Attorney 
General is probably a native, per- 
haps fears were entertained of some 
revolutionary lava, yet remaining 
unextinguished. This dread of li- 
berty by a short-sighted policy, in 
a great many instances appears to be 
laying up materials for future come 
bustion, 

It isdifficult to ascertain with preci- 
sion, what circumstances may retard 
or accelerate the progress of the re- 
volution in South America, bat soon- 
tror later there can be little ratio- 
tal doubt of its becoming indepen- 

of the government of Spain; 
Whether that country should, con- 
‘ary to present appearance, remain 
vader the feeble adwinistration com 
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ducted under the fiction of Ferdi- 
nand VII, by assemblies posses- 
sing the appearance, but wanting 
the realities of that energy, which 
is possessed by the true representa- 
tives of the people, or whether it 
should pass under the wide extended 
grasp of French ambition. In ei- 
ther case, the independence of South 
America is a very probable event, 
If Britain abandoning her usual 
selfish policy will content herself 
with leaving the inhabitants of that 
country to form their own govern- 
ment, without any officious iater- 
ference on her part, many imper- 
tant advantages may be reaped in 
the way of trade, but it has been the 
bane of Britain by a crooked po- 
licy to consider all other nations, 
asif formed for her exclusive bene 
fit, and to treat them only as sub- 
servient to her own selfish advan- 
tage. ‘To show the capabilities of 
South America, we give from a 
new English periodical work, the 
Philanthropist, the following extraets 
on that subject. 

“In point of extent, this region 
comprising the provinees of South 
America, which lie most contigueus 
to Europe, (the whole range of that 
delightful coast which stretches from 
the island of Trinidad, to the isth- 
mus of Panama,) is equal to some 
of the greatest kingdoms in Ku- 
rope; equal, perhaps, to the anci- 
ent kingdom of France. In poiut 
of soil, above all, in point of climate 
and position, with respect to com- 
mercial advantages, it is prebably 
unrivalled by any spot on the sur- 
face of the globe. The city of Ca- 
raccas, for example, stands in a valley, 
the temperature of whieh only va- 
ries from that of a fine day of an 
English spring, to that of a fine day 
of an English summer. Achain of 
mountains, which intersect the 
country longitudinally, attains in 
parts, the height of perpetual front. 
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The country is accordingly distin- 
guished for an unexampled variety 
of productions of the soil; on the 
sides of the same mountain, and 
within the journey of a few hours, 
you find the most delicate and rare 
of the tropical productions, and the 
fruits and corns of Europe. In 
beauty and grandeur of scenery, 
Humboldt, a well informed witness, 
declares that it is unmatched by any 
thing which the old world had ever 
presented to his eye. With regard 
to commercial advantages, its po- 
sition, within from thirty to forty 
days sailing of the most commer- 
cial part of Europe ; its contiguity 
to the West Jndia islands and to the 
United States; its command of the 
waters of the Oroonuko, which af- 
ford a communication with so vast 
a portion of the internal regions of 
that great continent; and above all 
the isthmus of Panama, when cros- 
sed by that navigable canal, which 
it will so easily admit, present, when 
put together so magnificent a pic- 
ture to the imagination, that it is 
with some difficulty the mind can 
regard jtas real. It shows like rhe- 
torical exaggeration more than mat- 
ter of fact. With regard to popu- 
lation (such are the effects of bad 
government and bad religion) the 
bill is awonderfully short one. The 
number presented in the official 
statements are very low indeed, not 
amounting to a million and a half, 
The real number is probably about 
a million more. Ofthese two-thirds 
are computed to be Indians. The 
remaining third is composed of 
Creoles, people of colour, and ne- 
groes, the latter, in this part of South 
America, but happily asmall propor- 
tion, The Creoles, almost exclu- 
sively, are the people of property 
and education. A population form- 
ed of different races 1s an unhappy 
circumstance in avy country. It is 
in general one of the most obstinate 


causes of disunion; and of absurd 
preferences and depressions, 

“\t has not existed without 
ducing of its bitter fruits jy the 
part to which we are now attendiy, 
of South America. But we hare 
information oa which we can rely 
that the present extraordinary cir 
cumsiances of the country haye 
produced extraordinary effects 99 
the sentiments and feelings of the 
people; have produced a disposi. 
tion to concede on the part of the 
more exalted class and to be re. 
conciled on the part of the depres. 
sed classes, a disposition which 
holds out a much fairer prospect 
than was to be expected, of | that 
union, and amalgamation of the jn. 
habitants, which must form the ba. 
sis of a good government. Ip fact, 
the task will not be a very easy 
one which wisdom will have to pets 
form in arranging the atfairs of South 
America. But real wisdom may wi- 
doubtedly approximate, and it is 
hard to say how near, to the most de. 
sirable reyulations,” 

The isle of France, the last of 
the colonies of France, has been 
captured, ‘The garrison are to be 
conveyed to France, and not to he 
considered as prisoners of war If 
France lose her ships, and her co 
lonies, she has more than a com 
pensation in her unlimited influenee 
on the continent. If her foreiga 
commerce has been nearly annih- 
lated, her powerful exertions against 
British commerce are producing @ 
present an extraordinary and ghex- 
ampled depression, and are pov 
severely felt both by Great Brita 
and Ireland. In a few years, France 
will probably build her manufac: 
turing system to the exclusion 
ours. 

We may soon expect sm 
decisive issue tothe long Pp 
warfare in Portugal. What _ that 
issue will be, has been often 
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noded in these retrospects, and the 

ct certainly does not at present 
become ally brighter. Poets, who 
have been proverbially characteris- 
ed, as dealing in fiction, and whto 
may seek to turn the efforts of their 
muse to some profit, may find themes 
ofpanegyric 11 the bravery of Irish- 
nea, although they are suflering 
inan unavailing contest on a foreign 
shore, and may chaunt the praises 
of Lord Wellington, but these scenes 
require other reflections from the 
bards of freedom, while the politi- 
can will contemn, and the philan- 
thropist will lament the unprofitable 
wate of blood and treasure, the suf- 
ferings of the actors, and the folly 
of the planners in such ruimous expe- 
ditions*, ‘This sentiment of disappro- 
tation of the measures adopted in 
Portugal, remains in full force, not- 
withstanding the praises put by the 
nnistry intothespeech of the Regent 
in favour “of the consummate pru- 
dence and perseverance of Lord Wel- 
lington.”” 

‘The speech of the Regent announ- 
ees a deficiency in the Irish revenue. 
This may be considered as a notice 
of fresh taxes to be shortly imposed. 
Since the union, the debt of Ireland 
has increased from 23 to $1 millions. 
Irish prodigality remains unchecked : 
the debt increases, and we are again 
to feel with diminished resources, 
ada bad trade, the vexations of 
fresh burdens, and the load of new 
axes, while the public mind is still 
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*Itis painful to perceive that poets, 
who erewhile have sweetly sung in the 
cause of liberty, should give room to fear, 
that by falling in with the temper of the 
umes they have turned, or are in dan- 
tt of turning, apostatesto the cause th 
ence $0 virtuously espoused. If any inch 
there should be, the grave of liberty would 
tently administer self-reproach, and ‘in 

own case they might write an epitaph: 
© the Irving, May such see the danger la 
hme, before they are farther ensnared. 
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farther irritated by the chief secre-. 
tary’s circular letter, reviving the 
convention act, the offspring of the 
harsh policy of 1793,,so as to prevent 
the catholics meeting by delegation, 
to seek for emancipation. We see 
no prudence in thismeasure. The 
catholics at a meeting in Dublin, on 
the 23d instant, resisted an attempt 
to disperse them, and maintained 
their right to meet for the purpose 
of petitioning. Their conduct was 
firm, but moderate. 

A special commission has, been 
just held tn the counties of Tipera- 
ry, Waterford, and Kilkenny, for 
the trial of those guilty of the out- 
rages lately committed in this quar- 
ter. Several convictions for outrages 
committed in that quarter have ta- 
ken place. | 

Is InEtaNp always, and only, to 
be seen by Great Britain, an by 
Europe, through the medium of a 
judicial procedure? Is a solicitor- 
general the only person to make an 
annual exposé, or rather exposure, 
of the state of this nation? We 
doubt not of the facts which are de- 
tailed, shocking and calamitous as 
they are, but such men of office do 
not, we may say dare not, proceed 
one incl: beyond their professional 
commission, in the exposition of 
causes which have led to these facts, 
or rather to the primary facts them- 
selves. 

Perhaps indeed THE JSuDGES OF 
THE LAND might, in such cases, step 
beyond the verge of a special com- 
mission, Perhaps, in the sublime 
impartiality of their station, elevated 
as it is, or as it ought to be, above 
the foggy and foul atmosphere of 
party politics, looking, and only 
looking to the full discharge of that 
sacred responsibility, in which they 
stand, to their God, to their king, 
to their country, and to their con- 
science, (in itself un awful. world,) 
bowing before the real image of 
.: 
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justice, that divinity on earth, as 
Sheridan has sablimely pourtrayed 
her, “august and pure, the arche- 


type of all that is perfect in the spi- | 


rit and aspirings of man, where thie 
mind rises, where the heart expands, 
where the countenance is ever placid 
and benign,” (‘not the savus ille cul- 
tus et rubor a quo se contra poe 
neuniebat,) “where her favourite 
attitude is to’stoop to the unfortunate, 
10 hear their ery, and to help them; 
to rescue and relieve; to suceour and 
sive; majestic from mercy, vene- 
rable from utility, uplifted without 
pride, firm without obstinacy, bene- 
ficent in each preference, lovely 
though in her frown, deliberate and 
stire, abstracted’ from all party pur- 
pose and’ political speculation*.”’— 
Perhaps, we say, Judges of this 
higher order of mind, not menial 
minds; who, by a sudden gust of 
geod fortune, have been raised into 
a situation, in which they ean searce- 
ly look upon their robes, without 
exclaiming, like Christophero Sly, 
when he wakened in his bed of state, 
« how the devil did TF get here ?”— 
but men endowed with a reach of 
thought that can look a long way 
befine, and after—perhaps we say, 
suCH mEN, wonld not think their du- 
ty fully performed in’ summing up 
evidence, delivering a cliarge, giv- 
ing senténce upon a criminal, and 
then hurrying to their dinner, but 
might think it proper, as they de- 


clive not to report to the fountain of 


merey on the case 6f the eriminal 
andividual, to make at this: momen- 
tous time, a full; clear, and comprehen- 
sive REPORT to the LEGISLATURE On 
ihe case of their criminated coun- 
TRY. 

A court. of exchequer chamber 
could not be assembled on a more 
worthy purpose, that, in the high 
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*dn thie description we think wes the 
lordachtef-justice Dow nes, 


( Peh. 
independence of their impartial of 
fices, and with the experienced fy 
tility of special commissions in resehs 
ing the source of the evil, to make 
a thorough developement of the real, 
though remote causes of these 4 
probrious insurrections, and- rather, 
far rather, than prompt the preeg. 
actment of the penal code, to stand 
as a mediatorial and Intercessory 
power between the offended levislas 
ture, arid the miserable people, 
And thus to save from the dreailfal, 
and ever to be deprecated visitation 
of LAW MARTIAL, their native land, 
their seats of justice, their adored 
constitution, their liberties, their 
privileges, and: possibly, their liver 
It has been, and it continues w 
be, our firm persuasion, that the 
prime remedy for those disgracefal 
evils, és i the political emance 
pation, or complete uicorporating a 
deption of oar catholic countrymen; 
and that until that wra arrive, there 
will bea periodic necessity of these 
special commissions, which hold-up 
frem time to time, such documents 
of terror and repulsion, to the other 
parts of the empire. ‘There isa 
sympathy which takes place through- 
out the whole catholic body, kept 
as it is in a distinet state of exis 
tence, and, if we may use the ten, 
individualized, the more, by ther 
political exchasion. Far be it from 
us to suppose that there is the small 
est overt; or secret connection of an 
illicit. nature, between the supepor 
and. inferior ordersin that body. All 
tllaL we presume to. say, is, that the 
vobappy CONnsequeUces ofa genera 
dissatistaction, may operate ds aso 
of negative encouragement to those 
partial excesses, The lowest onder 
inav deceive othiers, and perhaps be. 
deceived. themselves, into the, Pee 
suasion,. that.they.too are aeune 
the: common cause; and there: & 
sence; an imaction, af indifference 
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wnong the higher orders, which is, 
und always will be, hrable to mis- 
gonstraction by the multitede. 
Noe—God forbid that ary catholic 
of any common feeling or under- 
yaoting, should instigate to such 
disgracefal acts of dicenviousness, but 


let us, in the common sympathies of 


our natare, translate ourselves into 
the catholic bosom, and then, in 
the closet of our hearts, ask ourselves, 
#iall we, excluded from all trnst and 
confidence in our native land, put 
firth all our exertions, our utmost 
doris, to mollify and assuage, or 
are We silent and indignant, to stand 
by, perhaps with a degree of interval 
satisfaction, at the perplexities and 
enbarrassment of an admivistration 
that knows only to repel by punish- 
ment, not to concentrate by con- 
ciliation. Alas! such %s hubian na- 
wwe. It wild make choice of this 
latrer alternative. 

But if, on the other hand, there 
was a proper, and fatural commu- 
nion of political offices, the satis- 
faction of the superior orders, would 
gradually, but not ‘slowly, make its 
way through the whole mass; a 
healing process would begin to take 
place from that instant; an active 
and efficacious interference and in- 
fluence of the superior classes of ca- 
tholics would soon become conspi- 
Cnous in its effects; aud’ special 
commissions would be wholly su- 
perceded by the uniform and easy 
‘pication of the usual circuit ju- 
diatures. Partial and penal law 
would then give place to that law, 
(better entitied to the appellation, ) 
Which the object and the will are 
both universal, 

‘ls not for us to speculate upon 
the motives which have induced the 
Prince Regent, instead of acting for 
himself, and we must add for the 


people, to act merely as the tempo- 
rary deputy oF his royal father. That 
People will, wie trust, give ‘him ‘the 
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largest credit for good intentions; 
and ‘perhaps even good wishes, in 
such a situation might be so far em- 
bodied, as would, in no small de- 
grée, contribute to the salvation of 
this part of the empire. Nothing 
we firmly believe is so much want- 
ing, as a mutual respect between the 
two kingdoms, which may remove 
the haughty contempt, on the one 
part, and the hoarded hatred on the 
other, 

We are fully conscious, that we 
are able ou!ly to cast a pebble into a 
pool; but were we powerful to in- 
fluence the tide of the times, as the 
moon does the tide of the ocean, we 
should say to Englishmen—Reve- 
rence Ireland, if you have any re- 
gard to yourselves ; not with that 
reverence due'to boys (“ Teverentia 
sit pueris’} not that respect due ito 
women, but with that honourable 
and dignified obcisance, which a 
man ewes to his equal:man, which a 
Briton owes to the co-heirs of Mag 
na Charta. 

We anxiously look around for some 
means that might avert impending 
miseries. The presence ofthe Prince 
Regent himself, fora short. season, 
would do much, but if that be in- 
compatible with duties supposed st- 
perior, might not a PARLIAMENTARY 
comMisston be appointed, under the 
auspices of the Regent, which migat 
repair to Ireland, be fully informed 
as to its wants and wishes, and then 
report the truth, THE WHOLE TRUTH 
and nothing buat the truth, to the 
supreme authority of the empire.— 
We have had committees on the 
state of the com, let us have one on 
the state of this country. Let not an 
Irishman be a member of this com- 
mission. We should rejoice, as brish- 
men aod members of the empire, 
to see five men mained on such a 
commission; forexample, Lord Lrs- 


kine, the Primate’ of lveland, Mr. 


Wilberforce, Mr. Whitbread, and 
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sir Francis Bnrdett, sacrificing a!| 
political and religious differences at 
the altar of their country, and join- 
ing their heads, their hearts, and 
their best endeavours really to ac- 
complish an honourable and faithful 
union between the yet dissevered por- 
tions of the empire. 

On the whole there is, we think, 
subject for hope, that even the per- 
sonal influence of the prince, may 
infuse a spirit of amity, and con- 
ciliation into the measures of govern- 
ment. We think we can discover 
several symptoms of this more mo- 
derate tone, in the speech of the 
Regent to parliament, particularly 
with respect to America. Lord 
Liverpool in his speech goes so far 
as to observe, “ In the maintenance 
ef our own rights, some incidental 
effects might take place, but these 
were merely incidental, and never 
directed against any particular pow- 
er whatever.” 

If this passage alludes to the new 
interpretation of blockade, which 
extends the ‘application of that term 
to an indefinite line of coast, before 
restricted to the place actually in- 
vested, it certainly seems a striking 
infringement on the rights of a neu- 
tral power, and America appears to 
be, at present, the only neutral, aud 
therefore the particular power only 
meant in Lord Liverpool’s observa- 
tion. The power of the British na- 
vy is so great and extensive, that 
it has in this, as is too often the 
case, been taken for the right, and 
the maritime rights, or powers (for 
they appear synonimous) which 
Britain lays claims to, in issuing 
an interdict of all trading commu- 
nication with any extent of coast 
or country she may think proper, 
by an order of council, to designate, 
appears completely to place all 
the rights of the neutral, under the 
will of the belligerent, indeed to 


annihilate them altogether. 
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America hitherto appears to har. 
held an impartial, and by no mea 
a fraudulent neutrality ; she has yo: 
associgted herself in the war, om 
given warlike succours to one ,/ 
the belligerents in prejudice of ths 
other. She therefore claims ip all 
articles not contraband, that is, jy 
all commodities not particularly 
used in war, that liberty of trade 
which is the result of the law of 
nations, and which forms the acknoy. 
leced right ‘of xeutral states, By 
the truth is, that in the progres 
of war, not only the usual signi. 
fication of words, but the natural 
distinction of things is lost or fur. 
gotten. 

' As right and power are confoup. 
ded by the all-powerful, so it soon 
happens, that common goods which 
have no relation to war, are no jon. 
ger distinguished from those pero- 
liarly subservient to it ; whole coasts 
are put under an arbitrary and il. 
legitimate blockade ; and all trade 
is prohibited as much as if contraband, 
from awhole territory, as it used 
be from a besieged town, and thasin 
the end, neutrality loses is appro 
priate meaning. In this coa- 
fusion of words, and things, — the 
spirit of hostility, far from relating 
solely to military transactions, scam 
ed intothe whole reciprocal intercourse 
of nation with nation, and of man 
with man. Thus the independence,the 
rights of sovereignty, and supreme 
dominion of the neutral nation, be- 
come compromised; The nevtral us 
placed in the state of a passive be 
ligerent, suffering all the meconve 
niencies of a state of hostility, s 
regard to its intercourse with 0 
nations,’ witheut any expectation? 
benefit from the result of the wa 

If then the maritime rights of great 
Britain | necessarily include 
right of indefinite blockade, ” 
know not how it 1s possible to pre 
vent America, who protests 4 
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this latter right or claim as contra- 
ry tothe law and usage of nations, 
fom falliug into the 
France, renouncing her neutrality 
and conspiring in the non-impoyt 
agreement of the European cont 
yeat—the great object of Bonapar- 
tw. But from Lord Liverpool's de- 
claration abovementioned, ‘we should 
hope, that this system of paper 
blockading, as itis called im Ame- 
rica is to be modified away, and 
then,and then only, we shall have 
ground to renew the relations of a- 
wity with that power. 
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LONDON ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 

WALES, REGENT OF THE UNITED KING- 

DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The dutiful and loyal Address of the Iord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
city of London, in common council assem= 


bled . ’ 


“May IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
“We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the city of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, most humbly ap- 
proach your Royal Highness with the 
warmest assurances of the affectionate 
attachment to your Royal Person, and 
unshaken adherence to those sacred princi- 
ples which seated your family upon the 
throne of this realm; fully convinced that 
those principles afford the best security to 
the honour and dignity of the sovereign, 
and the rights and interests of the people. 
“Whilst we offer to your royal highness 
our sincere condolence upon the severe vi- 
mation with which it has pleased divine 
providence to afflict our most gracious so- 
vereign, which has occasioned a suspen- 
ton of the royal functions, it is with heart 
‘consolation, that, in common with all 
ranks of our fellow-subjects, we behold 
M the person of your Royal Highness a 
prince highly eshoieea. ‘and eminently 
qualified to exercise the regal duties...a 
re who has so greatly endeared hiin- 
to the people, by his moderation and 
france on various trying occasions, 
the attachment he has so uniformly 
to their rights and liberties. 


scale of 
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“ Had indeed the desire and expecta’ 
tion of the united kingdom been realized’ 
hy vesting in your royal highness the 
full powers of the executive authority, 
we should have had just cause for con- 
gratulation, confident as we feel that 
those powers would have been wisely 
and beneficially exercised, to enable us 
to meet the extraordinary exigencies of 
sO perilous a crisis. 

“* Deeply impressed with a sense of the 
many and great difliculties, which, with 
powers so limited, your royal highness 
must have to encounter in the discharge 
of duties’ so arduous, and feeling towards 
a? royal highness the fullness of that 
oyal alicttion, which, in deeds as well as 
in words, we have so long demonstrated 
towards your royal father and family, we 
would fain have forborne to cloud the 
dawn of our intercourse with your royal 
highness by evey a glance at our griev- 
ances, manifold and weighty as they are, 
but duty to our sovereign, duty to ovr 
country, the example of our forefathers, 
justice to posterity, the fame and the safety 
of the kingdom, all, with voice impe- 
rious, forbid us to disguise our thoughts 
or to smother our feelings. 

“Far be it from us, insulted as the 
corporation of this ancient (and at all 
former times, respected) city ha’ recently 
been by the-servants of the crown; far 
be it from us to indulge in complaints 
of grievances peculiar to ourselves, ready 
and willing as we are, to share in all 
the necessary burdens and all the dangers 
of our country. It is of general griev- 
ances, grievances sorely felt in all ranks 
of life; of accumulated and ever accumu- 
lating taxation, rendered doubly gricvous 
by the oppressive mode of exaction, and 
of the encreased and increasing distress 
and misery therefrom arising, of the im- 
provident expenditure of the immense 
sums thus wrung from industry and la- 
bour ; of the waste of life, and of trea- 
sure, in ill-contrived and ill-conducted 
expeditions ; of the attempts, which for 
many years past, and especially within the 
last three years, have been made, and 
with but too much success, to crush public 

liberty in all its branches, and especially 
the liberty of freely discussing the con- 
duct of public men, and the nature and 
tendency of public measures. 

“ Can we refrain from humbly express- 
ing our complaints, when we have seen 
those ministers who have so long usurped 
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the roval authority, and whe, it is now 
discovered, have, ‘by practising the most 
¢eriminal deception upon the parliament 
and the people, carried on the povern- 
ment during his Majesty's former incapa- 
city, exerting their influéence'to degrade 
the kingly Gffice—when We ‘have seen 
measures adopted, evincing the most un- 
founded jealousy and mistrust of your 
royal highness—when we ‘have s@en the 
prerogatives of the crown curtaited and 
withhcid—when we have séen a new ¢s- 
tate established in the realm, ‘hi’hly dan- 
g¢erous and unconstitutivnal, when we have 
seen power, influence, and emolument, 
thus set apart to controul and embar- 
rass the executive government at a time 
of such unprecedented difficulty—when 
all the energies of the state are neces- 
sary to enable us to surmount the dangers 
with which we are threatened, both at 
home and abroad—we confess that, fecl- 
ing as we do the most unbounded gra- 
titude to your royal highness, for under- 
taking these arduous duties at a moment 
of such peril, and under such circumstances, 
we can discover no causefor congratulation, 
on the contrary, we should be filled with 
dismay and the most alarming appre- 
hensions, were it not for the known pa- 
trictism and amiable qualities, which your 
royal Highness possesses, and the resourse 
which we trust your royat highness will 
find, in the zeal, ardour, affection and 
loyalty of a free and united people. 

*“ Numerous other grievances we for- 
bear even to mention; ‘but there is one 
so prominent in the odiousness of its na- 
ture, as well as in the magnitude of its 
mischievous consequences, that we are 
unable to refrain from marking it out as 
a particular object of our coniplaint and 
of your royal highness’ virtrous abhor- 
rence—the present representation in the 
Commons Tlouse of Parliament, a ready 
instrument in the hands of the minister for 
the time being, whether for the pur- 
poses of nullfying the just prerogatives 
of the crown, or of insnitmg and op- 
pressing the people, and a reform in 
which representation is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessury for the safety of the 
crown, the happiress of the people, and 
the peace and midependence of the coun- 
try. 

“Reposing the fullest confidence in 
vour royal highness’ beneficent views and 
intentions, We can only deplore the pre- 
sent unfortunate state of things, fully 
relying that under circumstances so nov- 


e) and embarrarsing, every measuce whi 
depends personally upon your royal k 
ness will be adopted towards extr; 

us from our present difficulties, ate 


promoting the peace, happineds ang i. 


“curity of the country. 


“"lhus to mingle our expres 
confidence and affection with Rectine 
complaint is grievous to our hearts: bur 
placing as we do, implicit reliance on the 
constitutional principles of your 
highness, we are cheered with the 
that such a change of system will take 
place as will henceforward for 
series of happy years, prevent 
al highness an being greeted by te 
faithful and loyal city of London ip ay 
voice, but that of content and of grate 
tude. 

Signed by order of court, 
“HENRY WOODTHORPE.” 

To which address his royal highness wa 
pleased to return the following most gr 
cious answer :— 

“f{ thank you for the assurance: 
your attachment, and of your confidence 
in the sincerity of my endeavours to 
promote the welfare and security of his 
majesty’s dominions, by the faithful ad 
ministration of those powers with which 
I am entrusted during the lamented »- 
disposition of the king, 

In the arduous situation in which | 
am placed, J can assure you that it wil 
be the happiest moment of my life, when 
by the blessing of -providence, | shal 
be caled upon to resign the powersnow 
delegated to me into the hands of my 
beloved and revered father and sovereign. 

“ My own disposition, no less than the 
example of my royal father, will make 
me at all times ready to listen to the 
complaints of those who may think then 
selves aggrieved ; and will determme m 
on all occasions to regulate my conduct 
upon the established principles cf thet 
antient and excellent constitution, under 
which the people of this country bare 
hitherto enjoyed a state of 
prosperity and happiness.” 

SL 

Sunpay Scnoor—We feel much pler 
sure in publicly noticing an inn 
this town, which is as honourable # 
founder and supperter, as beneficale 
objects of bis exertions; we go 
Sunday School extablished By dm ¥ 
Booth, in Unien-street. . i 
native of England, and although . 1 


been but a short time in Ireland, has # 
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dividual expense, and by his own per- 
onal attention, established a school wh¢re- 
spout 120 children are educated upon 
re Lancastrian plan, which, in some 
goints, Mr. Booth has indeed improved up- 
yon, Premiums of bibles and testaments 
sere distributed at Christmas, among the 
wot deserving of the children; all of 
yhom are making 2 rapid. progress in read- 
and writing, We have no hesitation ia 
erongly recommending this infant estab- 
Sshment to the: notice and patronage of the 
le inhabitants of Belfast, whose 

ity; we are confident, will not leave 

he entire burthen of so useful an Institu- 
sion to Ke sustained by a benevolent stran- 
eer, whose unobtrusive and modest exer 
sont, give hima double claim upon their 


guustance. 


The above was written and inserted im 


de Belfast newspapers, without the pre- 
nous knowledge of Mr. Booth: and it was 
done as a just tribute of praise toa very 
vwthy man, consequent upon his very 
dsintertsted and benévolent exertions, and 
with a view to excite the edbservation and 
exdane of the inhabitants of Belfast, in 
idof 80 praiseworthy an institution. I am 
wiry to say that both these objects have 
enpltdy failed, owing to the unaccountable 
wuihy of our townsmen, upon so interesting 
2 occasion, 8. T- 


kt affords satisfaction to us to make 
ter pages the register of the progress of 
the work of diffusing’ education. At Bal- 
hore, a village in the county of Kildare, 
they have lately sent a young man to 
into be initiated into the Lancastrian 
fun, He returned after a stay of two wecks, 
mtructed inthe routine, and is now super- 
mending a daily school of 70 children.— 
tis tobe enlarged to 100 of efth sex in 
“pirate Gpartments with suitable moni- 
wri, classes, &c. fully organized on, the 
wv plan, The catholic priest of the 
patronizes the plan, and leaves the 
muagement to’ the committee, who are 
“of his church. The children pay : 
“lamers and’ shopkeepers Gd. per week, 
vorking tradésmen 4d, and day-labour- 
2. This payment is likely to 
meet aa expenses of the school, 
‘having been previously fitted 

by subscription. We have in this ,in- 
meee proof that much good 
oJ ected by judicious exertion with 
see eipensey The plan of’ receiv- 
“6 Payment may probably stimulate the 
WYO catise the children to’ give re- 
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gular attendance, for sometiities what is 
procured without cost is not sufficiently 
valued. 

ANTRIM INFIRMARY, 

During the year from February 1810 
to February 1811, the number of pa- 
tients at the. county-of Antrim infirmary, 
in Lisburn, has been 

Juteras (of whom 15 now remain)... 74 

EXCOPIMNG ic cveccccescccscnsccccses coesveses OMS 

For medical advice............... peeves 296 

BLEACHER’S PETITION, 

In a former number, we gave the reso- 
lutions of: a number. of proptietors’ of 
bleachgreens, who assembled at Belfast. 
Wenow insert a copy of the petition with! 
the signatures annexed, and of a circular 
Jetter sent by the committee to sich meme 
hérs of parliament as they hoped to be 
able to influence to a support of the peti« 
tion eithier from considerations of a local 
nature,or on the principle of pubhe spi- 
rit. The readiness, with which the’ peti- 
tion was signed, with very few exceptions, 
shows the prevalence of more humane and 
enlightened sentiments. It is pleasing to 
contrast the general concurrence evinced 
on the present occasion, with the’ preit- 
dices of former tiines, and to hail the pro- 
gress-of a liberal and enlightened philan- 
threpy. 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE AND HONO- 


RABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
The petition of the proprictors of Bleachegreons 
in the north of Trelanit. 
RESPECTFULLY SHOWETH, 

‘Phat your. petitioners’ property is much 
exposed while lying’ out at bleach ; and 
great depredations are annually committed 
ov your petitioners. 

That the laws which punish the offence 
with death, have been found ineffectual to 
restrain these depredations ; for thatowing 
to. the lenity of prosecutors, the un- 
willingness of juries to convict, and the 
general leaning to the. side of mercy, 
when the punishment is by the common o- 
pinion of. mankind considered as dispro- 
portioned to the offence, very, few con- 
victions take. place, and in consequence of-~ 
fenders mostly escape, and are encourag> 
ed in the commission of crimes, which are 
multiplied:from the probability of escape 


. being encreased, and from the impunity 


which lax prosecutions afford. 

‘That petitioners are strongly impressed 
with the sentiment that by certainty of 
punishment being substituted for severity 
of. punishment, .crimes. would be diminish- 
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ed, and your petitioners’ property better 
secured : they therefore humbly pray, that 
parliament may in its wisdom alter the 
punishment of death, in case of robbing 
bleach-greens, into transportation for life, 


Robert Jaffray Nicholson 
John Brown 

Thomas Loyd 

Hugh Owens 

Curtis Hemphill 

Sam. Caldwell 

Wm. Gregg 

Hamill Smyth and Ce. 
Robt. Kyle 

Josiah Bryan 

Henry Orr 

John Ogilby 

Alex. Alexander 

Jas, and Michael Ross 
John A. Smyth 

John Stephenson 
Wa, Hunter 

James N. Richardson 
Lesley Alexander 
John Alexander 

John Ross 

Carey, M‘Clellan & Co. 
James Alexander 
Alex. Ogilby 

Lesley Ogilby and Co. 
Wm. Moody 

Wh. P. Lind 

Robt. M‘Crea 

Robt. Conn 

H. M‘Clintock 

John Stewart 

Samuel Lyle 

James Wilson 

Alex. Boyle 

Andrew Orr 

James Barklie 

Thos, Eyre Powel 
John Forbes 

Wm. Spear 

Samuel Nelson 

John Jackson, and Son 
*Cornelius Duffy 
*John Orr 

*Edwd. Ryan 
*William Helton 
*John R. Clarke 

* William Clarke 
*Juhn Bewley 

*Lau. Waldron 
*Jordan Fox 

*John Anderson 
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John Greer 

Jackson, Eyre and Co 
Jonathan Hogg 

Adam M‘Bryde 
Edward Shaw 

Wm. Greer 

Alex. Stewart 

Jonathan Pike 

Wm. Doyle 

Samuel M‘Donnell 
John Hunter, jun. 
Robt. Atkinson 

James Kidd, jun. 
William Welton 
Thomas Greer 

Coss Waddel 

James Ward 

Pharis Martin 

Samuel Kidd 

John Holmes 

John and Charles Hardy 
Wim. Morgan 

Pat. Robinson 

Thos. Boardman 

Pat. Ferguson 

Andw. and Thos. Sloaa 
Alex. Clark, jun. 
George Wilson 

Archd. Barktie 

Wm. Gihon 

John and Wim. Millar 
Wm. Gillilan 

Jesse Millar 

Sam. Cunningham 
Robt. Adair Bell 

Thos, Dickey 

Adam Duflin 

John Adam 

Shaw and Fitzgerald 
Alex. Brown 

Birnie and Cunningham 
James and Hugh Dickey 
Hugh Swan 

James Steen 

Henry Adair 

James Beck 

John Wilson 

John Knox 

Francis Bennett and son 
Joseph Cunningham 
Hugh and John Jackson 
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or sucha period of confinement in ne: 
tentiary houses as to them may oie, 
gible; provided a system of °¢ ' 
in such bouses should hereafter be adv 
ed by the legislature, a 


John Hancock 
John M'Cance 
Wim. Stevenson 
Joseph Stevensoa 
John S. Fergusoa 
Samuel Smith 
Alex. Stewart 
Wm. Thompson 
John Sinclaire 
Robert Neilson 
Robert A. Johnstor 
Robert Williamson 
Henry Bell 
Alex. Wilhamson 
Jame. B. Ferguson 
Edward Curteis 
John C. Hill 
Wm, Coulson 
Jacob Hancock 
John M. Steuppe 
Wim. Archer 
John Richardson 
Joseph Richardson 
John Younghusbas¢ 
Gilbert M‘Ilveen 
David Birnie 
Sanwel H. Batt 
John Bell 
Robert Grogas 
Wm. Ewing 
William Pike 
George Ledlie 
Andw. Newtoa 
Wm, Ramsay 
James M. Christie 
John Wynner 
Edw. C. Clibbors 
Thos, Stott 
George Greer 
Robt, Girvin 
James Christy 
Wim, Dawson 
Robert Newsom 
Geo. Darley 
Joseph Law 
James Foot | 
Wm. Hayes, ju 
‘Geo. Crawtord 
Walter Crawh 
James Up 

John Hanna 


Those marked (*) are calico printers in the vicinity of Dublin, The insertion # 
the names manifests how generally the petition has been signed. 
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Ti follow img Circular I utter has been forward:d 
to many J fombers of Parliament, 

«The committee to whom the care of 
forwarding the petition was intrusted, beg 
leave to present a copy of the resolutions 
and petition tq eeeeee seen, and to beg the 
favour of his support to the petition, andto 
the bill which may be brought into _parlia- 
ment inconsequence of the prayer of the pe- 
ition, They have great satisfaction in 
gating, that the petition has been gene- 
rally ‘signed by the proprietors of bleach- 
greens and calico print-yards, and they 
hope that so full a concurrence of those, 
whose interests are so immediately con- 
cerned, willhave great weight in inducing 
the legislature to comply with their request 
for the mitigation of punishment, a mea- 
wre they conceive equaliy demanded on 
the principles of humanity, and by a sound 
policy as best calculated to protect pro- 
perty, and diminish the number of crimes,” 

fhe list of signatures would have been 
longer if there had been time to offer the 
peution to all, but time pressed and pre- 
vented a full application. 

lt may not perhaps be known to man 
of our readers, thatthe law which made 
the robbing of bleach-greens, a capital 
felony, and enacted the punishment of 
death ig not of a very old date. It is con- 
tained in the $d George IIT. chap. 34, being 
the first great Iinen act, which with the 
concurrence of the linen-drapers of Belfast 
ad Lisburn, was carried through parlia- 
meut in 1763, by the old Earl of Hills- 
borough, afterwards created Marquis of 
Downshire, The 77th section takes away 
the benefit of clergy * from any felon con- 
vieted according to the due course of 
uw, and statutes of this kingdom, of steal- 
ng linen, hempen, or cotton yarn or linen 
hempen cloth, or cloth made of linen 
ind cotton yarn, or any materials or uten- 
“s used in bleaching the same above the 
vue of five shillings from any bleach 
vad, buck-house or work-house thereun- 
to belonging, whether the fact be com- 
uited by day or by night.” 

Inthe petition for the repeal of this law, 
Wereis 4 favourable concurrenee and co-o- 
Peratton by the persons interested, which 
— readily be procured in other cases, 
nee lastance the parties interested 

ef opportunity of acting in con- 
Set, than in many other cases, where 
> 
a om are more dispersed, and 
opportunity of expressing a 
sELFasT MAG. NO. XXX. 
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united judgment. But in this case the al. 
most unanimous voice of those who are 
exclusively interested, is in favour of a 
more lenient mode of punishment: a 
circumstance, which it is hoped the legis- 
latufe will not overlook. Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly demonstrates by his conduct that he 
is hearty inthe cause; such conduct will 
insure to him, the best rewards, the ap- 
probation of his own mind, and entitle 
him to the veneration and respect of the 
enlightened among his fellow-citizens in 
the present times, as well as hand down 
his name to posterity as the friend to 
man, when the party feuds of the day 
shall be forgotten, or remembered with 
disgust. By his judicious exertions in the 
cause of humanity, he is laying the foun- 
dations of a well-earned and lasting fame, 
as an enlightened statesman and able se- 
nator. 

It is pleasing to perceive the progress of 
a humane principle on the subject of ca- 
pital punishments, At a meeting of the 
master calico printers in the vicinity of 
London, resolutions and a petition to Pars 
liament, praying for a change of punish- 
ment for robbing print-yards, similar to 
those from this country, were agreed to 
with only one dissentient voice. ‘The pe- 
tition, it is expected, will be presented this 
week, as alsothe one from Ireland, which 
was transmitted to Sir Samuel Romilly last 
week. 

On a copy of the calico printers’ resolu- 
tions and petition being presented to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, he returned the following 
appropriate answer, characteristic of his 
benevolence and sound judgment. 


Lincoln’s Inn, Feb, 13, 1811. 

Sixn,—I have received your letter, in- 
closing the resolutions come to at a meet- 
ing of the master calico printers in the vi- 
cinity of London, held on the 9th of the 
present month; and I shall have very great 
satisfaction in presenting their petition to 


the house of Commons, and in promoting 


the object of it, to the utmost of my abili- 
ties. ‘The Irish petition has not yet been 
transmitted to me, but I am in daily exe ° 
pectation of receiving it, and I am very de~ 
sirous of presenting it early. The thanks 
which the meeting has done me the honour 
to give me, have afforded me very great 
satisfaction, for though I cannot pretend to 
any greater merit than that of merely do-~ 
ing my duty, by endeavouring to avail 
myself of such means as 1 possess of being 
¥ 
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useful to mankind, yet I am not indifferent 
Or insensible to the approbation or ap- 
plause of those who take a lively interest 
in the well-being of their fellow creatures, 

Iam, &e. SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
Thomas Foster, esq. Bromley Hull, 

near Bow, Middlesex. 
alae 

BELPAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 

‘To make our readers more fully acquaint- 
ed with the present state of the Academi- 
cal Institution in this town, we give the 
following interesting papers on that sub- 
jeet. Sensible of the importance of edu- 
cation to all ranks, and ardently desirous 
that effectual measures might be taken to 
promote its benefits, we call the attention 
ot our readers to the important subject, 
and with most hearty good will to the pro- 
posed Institution, we venture to express 
Our wish, that in no part of the buildings 
or management, substantial use may be sa» 
crificed to show; or that to gain patronage 
or additional aids, the unportant interests of 
an independent institution may not be bar- 
tered at the shrine of power. 

Tux Visitors, having summoned a ge- 
neral mecting of the Proprietors of the 
Acapemicis InsrrreTion, to take into 
their consideration a question which ap- 
pears to them of vital importance to the 
success, and even the existence of their at- 
tempt to improve the state of Education 
iv this part of the Kingdom, think it fe- 
cessary to lay before them the following 
documents, m order that they may have 
the necessary information for coming toa 
decision. 

‘the management of the affairs of the 
Institution had been vested in the Board 
of Managers, by a general meeting of 
Proprietors, held on the 4th of F. bru- 
ary, 1808, with instructions to proceed 
according to the recommendation of the 
Committee, with whom the plan was first 
digested and acted upon, by encreasing 
the subscriptrons, and makiug the neces- 
sary preparations for opening Schools and 
delivering courses of Lecjures. For some 
time it was doubtful wheiher the latter 
of these objects conld be best etected by 
making a commencement im temporary 
buiddtags, or postponing it until suitable 
huiidings should be erected. ‘Uhe latter of 
these was preferred by the concurrent 
decisions of several general meetings, and 
nothing now remained but to carry the 
wishes of the proprietors into effect, by 
eacreasing the subscviptions, and maling 


the necessary arrangements for building 
The total of the subscriptions at this time 
amountéd to upwards of £15,000, and jt 
appeared from the instructions given tg 
the Architect chosen to draw a plan fo, 
the buildings, that £10,000 was to be 
laid out m their erection, leaving a rp. 
mainder of £5000 for all the other pur. 
poses of the Institution. In’ this array 
ment the Board of Visitors acquiesced for 
some time under the idea that the Mam. 
gers, seeing how inadequate stch a portion 
of the funds would be to create, wha 
must be caHed the soul of a lit 
institution, (the endowmént of Professors 
and Teachers, thé purchase and forma. 
tion of a Botanical Garden, the furnish. 
ing of a Library, and the providing a 
paratus for the several professors) would 
see the necessity of exerting themselves 
in encreasing the funds. At lengit:, how. 
ever, fearing, from the inactivity of the 
Managers, that these observations had «- 
caped their notice, they thought it neces 
sary on the Sth of September, 1808, te 
send them the following message... 

“Tt is proposéd to the Board of Mam 
agers, that for getting in the instalments 
already due, and collecting additional 
subscriptions, a Committee be appoiated 
at every weckly meeting of the Mane 
gers, consisting of two persons who shall 
be required to use their endeavours fir 
this purpose during the interval, and re 
port at the next weekly board. To obvi 
ate any objections that may be urged » 
gainst them...the Collectors, in perfor 
ing this duty, they shall be farnished 
with a short and perspicuous statement 
of the Institution, its funds, the views 
entertained respecting it, and the sm 
necessary to give it full effect ; suppor 
£10,000 for buildings, and £20,000 for 
professorships, &e. and candidly inform 
ing individuals that without their co-ope 
ration, this great national undertaking 
must even now fall, or degenerate mte 4 
common school, and become 4 reproach 
to the country.” ‘ 

An apswer was sent, intimating, that 
such a committee as had been recommen 
ded was appointed ; “ but that the a 
nagers thought it imprudent to pres 
collection of néw ‘subscriptions ¢ - 
the country, until some progress has i. 
made in the buildings ; that this w# 
layed for want of a plan, but that syn 
exertion in their power was sf 
ward u.” 
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On perceiving from this answer that no 
seas were tO be adopted to increase the 
fd mecessary for establishing the Insti- 
tution, while the greater part of that al- 
rexdy in hands, was still intended to be 
appropriated to the buildings, seeing also 
that some part of the small portion not 
appropriated to the buildings (amounting 
w neatly £1000) hdd been expended in 
inclosing the ground, they thought it ne- 
casry agzin to remind the Managers of 
the impolicy of dissipating the funds in 
buildings, and of depending on future 
contingencies fur procuring the means of 
fs becoming effectual, and therefore on 
the i3th of October, 1808, they seat 
them the following message.... 

“The Board of Visitors having devo- 
ted yreat attention to discover the best 
means of resculug the Institution from 
anv unfavourable conclusions which the 
public may be inclined to draw from its 
present state of inactivity, as the resule 
of their inguiries, earnesily represent to 
the Managers the necessity of appropri- 
ating a certain sum to be applied solely 
to the Literary department. ‘They are 
of opinion that £10,900 should be set 
apart for this purpose, as being the smal- 
lest sum which can enable it to answer 
the ends for which it was formed. If 
the Managers acquiesce in this measure, 
the Vigtors will then endeavour to ar- 
range a plan which may be acted upon 
a the beginning of the ensuing winter 
at farthest, and which may by that time 
have suflicient publicity to enable our 
countrymen to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages, 

“Should the Managers avree to the 
specific disposition of the sum now men- 
toned, which can be considered adequate 
ouly to the commencement of our design, 
they will perceive the urgency of recur- 
ring to such measures as marked the ear- 
ly days of the Institution, in order to pro- 
vide asum sufficiest not only to complete 
the body, or mere external pert, but al- 
“ progressively to encrease HS. useful- 
hess, by extending the plan an facili- 
tatmg the dcquirement of a literary educa- 
tion,” 

the only notice taken of this message 
by the Sianag: rs, was the tollowing Reso- 
lution of their booksyof the 3d of Novein- 

» 18ON.,.. 
on That the Managers are of 
a that the appropriation of any 
Pert of the funds for any of the purposes 
Méutioned in the comihunication of the 


Belfast Academical Institution. 
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Visitors, of the 13th inst. is at present pre- 
mature,” 

On the Sth of November, the Visitors 
sent the following message to the Mana- 
gers... 

“The Visitors having seen on the Ma- 
nagers book, what they suppose was inteh- 
ded as an answer to their late message, 
cannot avoid expressing their disappoint. 
ment On seeing so brief and unsatisfactory 
a reply made to their note. ‘The Ma- 
nagers must be sensible, that in acting as 
they have done, the Visitors have exer- 
cised a right vested in them by the fuh- 
damental laws of the Institution, wiiich 
declare that they shall have authority to 
inspect at all times every department of the 
lustitution. 

Desirous, therefore, that the measure 
recommended by them in their last notice, 
should originate with the Board of Ma- 
nagers, rather than with the general Court 
of Proprietors, to which, in case of any 
avowed difference of opinion, it must uli 
mately be referred, and whose sentiments 
they are sensible, are perfectly conforma- 
ble to their own, the Visitors trust that 
the Managers will reconsider the sub- 
ject, and either unite with them in put- 
ting the measure into effect, or else éx- 
plain im detail the arguments which may 
have had such influence on their determi- 
nation.” 

To this message the following answer 
was given on thé 11th of November... 

“The Managers of the Academical In- 
stitution acknowledge, in the fullest ex- 
tent, the authority of the Visitors to in- 
spect at all times every department of the 
Institution, and will be much gratified 
by the sentiments of the Visitors on any 
pomt connected with the great object in 
view, At the same time, they feel it ‘to 
be their bounden duty to exercise their 
own judgment on every department of 
the Institution, and also on every com- 
munication with which they may be fa- 
voured by the Visitors. ‘he appropma- 
tion of the sum of £10,000 to the pur- 
poses mentioned in the communication 
of the Visitors, or of any specific, sym 
for those purposes, the Managers deem 
premature. ‘The amount of the funds of 
the Institution are not yet asceriained ; 
neither the sum necessary for the build- 
ings. Besides, the Prospectus directs, 
that should cireumstances arise which may 
delay the founding the number of Lec 
tureships at first intended, a fewer num- 
ber are to Be adopted, thercby pointing 
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wut to the Managers, the necessity of at- 
tending to the funds of the Institution in 
fixing the number of Professors, 

The Board of Visitors on receiving the 
above answer, came to the resolution 
‘that in consequence of their ignorance 
of the amount of the fund to be set apart 
for the literary department, the Visitors 
cannot draw up any detailed plan of the 
course of studies to be adopted ; and that 
they do not think it necessary to meet 
oftener than once a month, until they 
shall have been provided with the infor- 
mation necessary to regulate their pro- 
ceedings on this subject.” 

In this state the affairs of the Institu- 
tion remained till after the passing of 
the bye-laws, under the act of incorpora- 
tion, by a general meeting held on the 
6th of November, 1810. On the 29th of 
the same month, the Visitors thought it 
necessary to lay before the Managers a 
full and explicit statement of their opi- 
nion of the present state of the Institu- 
tion, and of the steps which appeared 
to them necessary to be pursued, in or- 
der to attain the end desired by the Pro- 
prietors, who had entrusted them with 
the management and inspection of their 
affairs. ‘Io this end they sent them the 
following,.....MESSAGE... 

“On entering upon the exercise of 
our office, as Visitors, we mean to give 
you our sentiments on the present state 
of the Academical Institution; satisfied, 
that both boards are alike zealous to com- 
plete an undertaking so connected with 
the true interests of this town and coun- 
try, and trusting that if we agree, our 
mutual object. will be more speedily for- 
warded; and if we differ, no harm can 
result from this private communication. 

* The questions which clam our at- 
tention at present, are, in what way is 
it best to expend the money we at pre- 
sent possess; and by what means are we 
to get more to spend? 

“It is, perhaps, fortunate, in one res- 
pect, that you have not advanced further 
in the work, as you will not have. been 
hurried into an expenditure upon the 
building, wholly incompatible with the 
real purposes of the Inbtitution. It is 


certainly an object very desigeable, but 
still we think an object of secondary im- 
portance, to have an edifice raised, both 
ornamental to the town, and convenient, 
in all respects, for the accommodation of 
masters and students, in all the depart- 


guents of science, proposed by this board 
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to be taught in it, Such a building, no 
: .* 8 ? 
doubt, will be beneficial to the town 
will form a fine termination to a grew 
and will probably raise the ground rens 
and rents of houses in that quarter ; but 
all this will, we think, depend upon a 
proviso, viz. of having a prospect of fur. 
nishing the house with masters whose a 
bilities and reputation will attract a nym. 
ber of scholars. Now, men of such char. 
acter, We insist upon it, can only be had, 
we may say purchased, in the literary 
market, by endowments suitable to a |; 
borious, though dignified, and highly 10s 
ponsible station. 
“The fees of students will, no doubr, 
in time, relieve you in part, from the 
appropriation of your funds to such sak 
aries and endowments, as will, at firs, 
be absolutely necessary to fill your le. 
tureships, or even your elementary schools 
with proper instructors, and to tempt 
them from previous settlements, to take 
part in an undertaking, where, though 
the prospect may be flattering, the suc 
cess is problematical. We think it, then, 
our duty to inform you, that if you suf. 
fer the whole, or nearly the whole of 
your present funds to be expended, or 
as we should rather say, dissipated ina 
pile of brick and mortar, however hand- 
some, or even converient for the purpo 
ses intended ; in thus making rodms, with 
out any effort to fill them either with 
masters or scholars, you will be some- 
what in the same predicament of the ar 
chitect, who built a high house, but for- 
got the place for the stairs. When Mr, 
Foy (ihen a young man) invited his 
friends to a new and elegant house of 
his in the country, and they were admi- 
ring the beauties of the prospect, al 
very beautiful, said Charles, but where is 
the prospect of paying the rent? And 
it might be said of such a naked building 
as maw be raised with the whole of 
your present funds, that all was conve 
nient and well-contrived; but where » 
the academy? only in the prospectus 
Two or three men of eminent 
would contribute more to the success of 
your establishment, much more im 
than were your whole plan of buildig 
with fine ata and double squares, @ 
rise from the ground, like ane 
without any eynense whatever. 
shabby rooms had the elder Monro, 
Cullen, and Black to lecture in, but 
were crouded rooms: these men 
that university. The new college 
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Gnburgh is left in an unfinished state, 
with many thousands mispent upon it, 
and it may be questioned whether were 
i completed, the number of students 
gould be much -encreased, though they 
might have superior accommodations, A 
Boerhaave and a Gaubius were sufficient 
to make a swamp in Holland the resort 
of students from all parts of the world, 
A Hucheson, a Reid, and a Smith ren- 
dered Glasgow as famous in another branch 
of literature. Such men are the only mag- 
nets that can draw scholars sufficient to 
make an academy ; but to make such men, 
there must either be an adequate provi- 
sion from the fees of students, which in 
the present case is out of the question; 
or, there must be an adequate portion of 
our funds allotted to the endowment and 


‘glaries of men fully qualified for their 


offices, until the time arrive, when a eon- 
course of students may supply a portion 
of the annual income, and yield the 
best incitement to the industry of teach- 
ers. 

“We, therefore, think it incumbent 
on the Managers, to get as soon as possi- 
ble, an exact calculation, subscribed by a 
creditable and capable architect, of the 
expense necessary to complete the part of 
the building already undertaken. It has 
been said that this part alone will exhaust 
the whole of the money at present sub- 
scribed, and if this be the case, we think, 
that before the funds are so dissipated, 
you should enter into some resolution as 
a record on your books, and a pledge of 
your intention with regard to the sala- 
ries of teachers, and endowment of lec- 
tures—Whether it be your intention, af 
ter beginning where other people end, 
by a wall* of inclosure, which however, 
‘er¥veés nO One purpose of inclosure, and 
ater having finished two handsome dwel- 
me hous¢s, and several large rooms, whe- 
‘er it be your design to let them out 
for hire to any schoolmasters who may 
offer, or, whether now, that there is time 
fur it, to pledge yourselves that a certain 
portion of whatever funds you have or 
“ay possess (say one half or one third) 
. Aud faithfully applied to attract, and 
© proper teachers for the Institu- 
tn, In doing so, you will, assuredly, 

| your own foresight, and justify the 
public expectation. ‘The proprietors, at 
“tae, we are satisfied, rely on this being 
we, and until it be done, we think the 


——_—_ 
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amount of the sums already subscribed, 
will not be paid up, in the present un- 
certainty with respect to the proper mode 
of expending it. 

“* Were a proper portion of your funds, 
from this day, to be dedicated, the inter- 
est thereon to accumulate, for the sole 
purpose of forming certain and secured 
salaries to teachers, you might then have 
a proper ground for publishing, at an 
early day, by advertisement in the public 
papers, or in any other manner, such 2 
recompence for professional talent, as 
might induce competent men to disengage 
themselves from their present pursuits and 
attachments, and give them the necessary 
time for considering on the eligibility of 
a removal to a yet infant institution. It 
must be a considerable premium that will 
tempt to such 9g precarious undertaking, 
men of adequate and approved abilities ; 
for of other applicants, you will, no doubt, 
But we trust to your 
responsibility and to your conscience, that 
you never will make the Academic Insti- 
tution worthless from the beginning, by 
an early admission of inefficient and inex- 
perienced teachers. We take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring, as bound by public 
duty, that as far as may depend upon 
our choice of masters, professors, or any 
other officers in the Academic Institution, 
we shall not sufter ourselves to be influ- 
enced by personal favour, affection, or 
partiality, but shall give our votes, sin- 
cerely and honestly, for these who we 
judge are best able to discharge their res- 
pective duties, and promote the general 
interests of the establishment; and in ma- 
king this resolution, which we design to 
enter on our books, we earnestly recom- 
mend to the managers, an adoption of 
the same solemn engagement. 

“ We also think that no time should 
be lost in writing to those distinguished 
persons in the several departments of sci~ 
ence, either in the different universities, 
or elsewhere, to point out and recom- 
mend from their knowledge such men as 
they might think properly qualified for 
our several literary stations. ‘The most 
eminent men, are, usually, the most li- 
beral; and far from being actuated by lit- 
tle jealousies, or any spirit of literary mo- 
nopoly, would rejoice in the opportunity 
of scattering the seeds of science and learn- 
ing as widely as possible. Letters thus 
addressed to men of distinguished liter- 
ary reputatation convey in themselves a 
eowplimest pleasing to-them, and would 
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help to interest them in the fate and for- 
tunes of an infant undertaking. Such 
men aré Mr. Davy of the Royal #astitu- 
tion, Professor Dugald Stewart, Dr. Ai- 
kin of London, Richard Kirwan, Gen- 
eral Vallancey, Dr. Millar, and we a'so 
think a correspondence should be enter- 
ei into with the Cork Instituuion, endea- 
vouring, on our parts, by candid and li- 
beral statéments to maintain the most 
friendly intercourse with that lastitution, 
by whose greater experience and per- 
haps greater interest with men in office, 
we might receive pecuniary advantage 
as well as instruction. Be assured we stand 
in need of instruction and advice in ma- 
ny particulars. 

«There is, we apprehend, much dan- 
ger at present, of the Belfast Institution 
slipping out of the minds and memories 
of the public, and of its friends at a 
distanee ; and we think every practicable 
means ought to be taken by activity on 
eur parts, to revive and give a fresh in- 
pulse to a zeal which was certainly once 
manifested pretty generally, for the for- 
mation of such a collegiate academy. To 
“revive zeal is no very easy thing to ac- 
complish, We think the presence of one 
able and experienced gentleman of lite- 
rary reputation, to be for some time on 
the spot, might be productive of much 
arlvantage in giving advice, and particu- 
larly in communicating something of se- 
rious activicy in the business, something 
like the activity that most of us exert for 
our own personal ‘advantage. This we 
fear will seldom if ever be effected by 
stated nicetings of boards, or committees 
of boards attended by a sort of honoura- 
ble compulsion, when we have nothing 
better to employ eurselves about. <As to 
thé means of encreasing our funds, every 
endeavour should be made to call the at- 
tention of the public, and revive a zeal 
which has lately flagged partly from our 
own parcimony in some things, and pro- 
crastination in others—We think that 
notwithstanding the high price of tim- 
ber, had a building containing only the 
» cessary lecture-rooms and school-rooms, 
been carried on with spirit and activity 
from the time you received your plan, 
the loss of perhaps a thousand or two 
would have been amply supplied by ha- 
ving carried the public zeal and encour- 
grement along with you, which has been 
suspended with the delay of the work, 
and suspended animation is as hard to 
revive in the public as im the individual. 
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There is a shorteighted, purblind a. 
nomy in these matters, which muse; », 
aim, and operates as iatally as the my 
thoughtless prodigality. 

“ You enght, we think, to obtain a fy! 
knowledge of the ainouat, and dj 
tion of the suin, we believe annuaily grap. 
ted by parliament, for the purpose of pp 
tional education in Irelaad. Whether j: 
be placed solely at the disposal of the 
Dublin Society, how much of it has bee 
already given to certain local iNnstite. 
tions, such as the Cork Institution and 
whether you have any claim to q 
of it in your present state, OF Only Why 
you become an academy in action, and 
not merely * in prospectu.” If the hatter 
it should be a new reason to quickes 
your progress to an active establishmen, 
Application ought: to be made to th 
piwoper officers of the Dublin Society fir 
the purpose of obtaining full knowledge 
on this subject. 

* It would also be expedient to gals 
the friendship and patronage of some 
members of patliament of influence, and 
the speediest and most effectual me 
ures ought to be taken to Pre-oecupy 
the nunds of such men with impre 
sions favourable to the Belfast Acadeni- 
cal Institution. 

“ We have thus performed our dutyis 
suggesting what we thought most adva> 
tageous to the Academica! Institution, afd 
you will perform your duty by taking 
these suggestions into your consider 
tion.” 2oth November, 1810. 

The result of this communication 
peared in the following resolutions of te 
Board of Managers... 

“That when the Superintendant shy! 
have entered on his office, he shall & 
directed to make out an estimate of th 
expense of the imtended work, to ena’ 
us to judge what sum may with 
ty be expended on the buildings. 

“That the. Visitors be requested 
correspond with such gentlemen of lit 
rary abilities as they judge proper," 
order to obisin their advice and a 
ance, and that they would point out the 
probable expense attending the filing © 
the several Professorships. * 

«That a petition to the Impetial Pe 
liament be prepared, praying pecusia"y 
aid to the Lustitution. 

“ That on the first meeting it “ 
motion will be brought forward, tat 
more than two-thirdsof the fynds be 4 
propriated to the buildings. 
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«Phat the Visitors be requested to write 
wo the Secretary of the Dublin Society, to 
‘» information of the money granted 

1g then for the purposes of education. 
ip compliaace with the Managers wish, 
ihe following message was immediately 
yat to them by thé Visitors, December 
} ~— ; ais ns 
« The Visitors 2dheéring to the principles 
bid down 1 their last message, as to the 
node of expending the funds, beg leave 
recall the Managers’ attention to that 
of it, ga whith they require that a 
certain part of the funds be unaliena- 
ply set apart for the suppert of Profes- 
ws, aad they hope that the Managers 
wil be convinced of the necessity of ap- 
propriating at least one half of them to 
that purpose, whea they take into consi- 
gration the following estimate of the 

espences atiending each Professorship. 

«it is the opinion of this Board that 
annual salary of £100, and a free 
howe of the value of £50 per anu will 
be necessary to induce a man of abilities 
w settle here as a Professor, and this is to 
be considered as exclusive of the appara- 
wand other expences necessary to ena- 
ble the professor to deliver a course of lec- 
tures.® 

“It is also the opinion of this Board, 
tat the appointment of the following 
Professorships is indispensibly necessary 
wlead to the establishment of a literary 
mstitution, in which the education of 
ruth can he completed, 

i. Natural Philosophy. 

2. Mathematics. 

4, Logic, Metaphysics andBelles Lettres. 
4 Moral Philosophy. 

To obviate the objection which may oc- 
tur to the Managers, that the appropri- 
win of one half of the funds will so 
fit lessen the portion necessary for car- 
fying on the buildings as to prevent 
weit being erected ; it is suggested that 
ihe part of the building now to be raised, 
may be confined to the centre part of the 
range in Mr. Soane’s plan, already adop- 
itd, viz, the part coutained between the 
wo small arches or gateways, which 
wil cuntain sufficient accommodation for 
Ge departments of literature now recom 

» and that the professors and mas- 
tery May be accommodated with tem- 
“ary residences, until our funds admit 


g-houses to be erected, confurm- 
‘tly to the original plan. 


. This is bo be COnsidsreb 4s independent of 
fete of Biudente 
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No notice having been teken of thie 
message, the Visitors thouyhtit necessary 
to rdpeat their message, it hopes of as- 
certaining the reason why the Minayers 
treated this important quesiioa with so 
much apparent indifference. Oj the 2oth 
of December they sent ihe following mes- 
sage... 

“The Visitors feel extremely disap- 
pointed at the apparent neglect with whiicl 
their two last messages have been receiv- 
ed by the Mgnagers, as they find, on re- 
ferring to the minutes of the last Board of 
Managers, that no part of then of im- 
mediate importance, except one, bas been 
noticed, viz. the appropriation of some 
portion of the funds to the literary de- 
partments of the Institution, and that this 
has been deferred without any apparent 
cause to a distant dav, wiule in the interim 
such expenses may be incurred. as to rene 
der the portion of the funds then to he 
appropriated so small, as to be totaly 
adequate to accomplish any extensive 
hierary object. They therefore beg heave 
to inform the Managers, that unless they 
come immediately to a full and decisive 
resolution on this point, which is of pri-« 
mary importance, the Visitors will feel it 
their duty to lay the question before the 
Proprietors, and to leave the decision to 
their final tribunal. 

“They also beg leave to inform the 
Managers, that they have endeavoured to 
investigate; as:far as their means would 
permit, the channels by which money may 
be derived from the Dublin Society, and 
will continue so to do; but that it is im- 
possible to proceed upon that resolutian 
of the Managers, which directs the Visit- 
ors to write to men of literary abilities, 
in order to obtaia their advice and as- 
sistance, until they are acquainted with 
the portion of the funds to be appropria- 
ted to the literary departments. 

The only notice taken of this messaga, 
was the following resolution, entered on 
the Mavagers’ book, Jan, 1, 1811. 

Resolved, “ Thatthe Managers cannot 
give a decisive answer to this message, un- 
til they have received an estimate of the 
buildings.” 

Having waited ineffectually for this es- 
timate, tillthe 17th of January, the Visit- 
ors came‘to the resulution of calling a geae- 
ral meeting of the Proprietors, on the 7th 
of February, 1811, and sent a notice of 
their intention to the Managers, conforma. 
bly to the byedaws, On receiving it, the 
Managers, tor the first time, requested a 
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conference on the subject, with the board 
of Visitors; anda deputation of two mem- 
bers of that board in consequence attended 
the Managers’ meeting, Jan. 29th, and lad 
before them the following resolation of 
that board... 

“ That it is the decided and unanimous 
epinion of the board of Visitors, that a 
specific part of the funds now in existence, 
and of whatever funds may hereafter ac- 
crue to the lastitution, be unalienably set 
apart for the support of the literary de- 
partments.” 

In consequence of this, the Managers 
eame to the following resolution... 

“That on the next day of meeting, a 
motion shall be made, that not more than 
two-thirds of the funds be appropriared to 
the buildings.” 

On the next meeting, February the 5th, 
previous to the discussion of the above 
question, an estimate of the ‘utidings was 
laid before the meeting, which stated that 
the expense of erecting the part of the 
buildings of which the foundations are now 
laid, would amount to £11602; and that 
the part of this range which was pointed 
out by the Visitors, in their messare of the 
12th December, would cost £8387—in 
both cases independent of locks, grates and 
chimneys. 

At this meeting, the motion just men- 
tioned was negatived; and .the following 
message transmitted to the Visitors... 

« ‘The Managers inform the board of Vi- 
sitors, that they have negatived the above- 
mentioned resolution, in consequence of 
having received estimates by which they 
find, that the expense of erecting the cen- 
tre building only, will exceed the sum pro- 
posed to be set apart for the buildings.” 

In the mean time the Visitors perceiving 
that the discussion of this question was 
protracted from day to day, without any 
hopes of its being decided in the manner 
which they deem necessary for the welfare, 
and even the existence of the institution, 
gave the Managers notice of their final re- 
solution in the following message... 

“ The board of Visitors still adhere to 
the resolution stated to the Managers by 
their deputation, not only for the reasons 
declared in the sevcral messages transmitted 
by them to that board, but because they think 
that the appropriation of a large portion 
of the funds for any specific purpose should 
be decided by the proprietors at large, and 
therefore persevere in their resolution of 
taking their opinion on the subject, trusting 
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that the Managers concur with them 32 
— to that body, the decision ofa 
question sO important. In ¢& 
however, of the delay occasioned tye 
late conference with the managers J 
have resolved to postpone the proposed 
neral meeting, ull Thursday the Qs ef 
wea " the mean Les the Visitor, 
st against any proceedings 9 i 
ot Managers which may tend a 
any part of the funds until this pr na 
shall have been decided by the general 
meeting of the proprictors.” 

Such is the state of the questidn now be 
fore the proprietors. It remains with then 
to decide what portion of the funds isto 
be applied to the buildings, and what to 
be set apart for the endowment of pro- 
fessorships, and for defray ing the other ex 
pences attending the several courses of lec. 
tures proposed to be commenced, or of 
such of them as may be thought advises 
ble, If their decision coincides with the 
opinion of the Visitors, there is every ree 
son to hope that some branches of fiters 
ture will be commenced as soon as suitable 
buildings are prepared for them; and these 
buildings need by no means be expensive; 
if, however, they differ, and think that the 
whole of the funds now in existence should 
be spent in budding, another question sil 
remains to be agitated; how to raise afund 
for the payment of those departments of 
literature, without which, whatever build 
ings they erect, will be a cause of disgrace 
to those concerned in it, and of contempr 
to every one who hears the Institution a 
med, 

At a general meeting of the proprietor 


- of the Academical Institution, held in the 


Exchange Rooms, pursuant to public no- 
tice, on Thursday the 21st inst. —Edward 
May, esq. Vice-President in the chair? 

It was resolved, that a specific portion 
of the funds now in existence, and such as 
shall Kereafter accrue to the Institution, 
shall be uualienably set apart to the pay- 
ment of Professors and Teachers. 

That one-fourth of the monéy aow# 
the bank shall be appropriated to the pay 
ment of Professors and teachers 
literary and scientific purposes. | 

Mr. May having left the chair, and Mr. 
John Gregg having been called to it, # ¥# 
unanimously resolved that the t 
this meeting be given to Edward May, % 
fer his very proper conduct in the clas. 

EDWARD MAY, Vice-Presidest, 


Jos, STEVENSON, 
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SyascRIPTIONS for defraying the CXx- , eee 
incurred by Mr. Finnerty, in the ee. re a ee 
ae tion instituted acainst him in oo a re ao 


de court of King’s-Bench, for « libel, re- Ws Bbesiesecenes+tctseacenencsesonnn 
ceived by Robert Tennent, Belfast, John William John Hancock......... 
Yancock, Lisburn, and James Nicholson, A female friend to Irish Pa- 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT 
From January 20, itll February 20. 

No favourable change has taken place in the state of the weather since last report, 
Veh snow and rain have fallen, and the ground is so drenched with wet, that little or 
wo werk can be done in the fields, except on light sandy soils, so that the farmer has once 
gore the unpleasant prospect of having to struggle with a late seed time, besides the 
disadvantages always resulting from a wet cold winter, which renders the land more 
wft for yielding good crops, than if the season had been dry and frosty. 

Those who occupy large tracts of ground, and have much tillage to perform, will 
heunder the necessity of setting about it before the soil is in a proper state for plough- 
ag; it may be well if they avoid hinting the furrows until the weather becomes dry, 
ot near the time of sowing, because if heavy rains fall before it is sown, a great deal 
gthe fine mould raised by the plough will be washed away, and cither fill up the fur- 
rows at the bottom of the fields, or be carried intothe ditches, whilst the unhinted fur- 
wws being solid, resist the current of the water, and will :ooner dry and break up finer 
a thesowing season. 

itisa fact well established by the experience of every intelligent farmer, that much 
wet is extremely injurious to land eceupied in tillage, and in this humid climate, where 
the crops are oftener hurt by wet than dry seasous, it is particularly necessary that 
tefarmer should attend to the laying up his land in such a manner as would most 
dectually carry off all superfluous moisture, during the rainy seasons, and to avoid 
% much as possible letting his cattle range through his fields during the winter, 
weause their feet at that time injures the land exceedingly, by trampling it into holes, 
a which the water lodges, sours the soil, and uafitsit for producing a crop. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

The linen market in Dublin has not been good, although it turned ont 
biter than had been expected, A large quantity of goods were sok!, but at 
reluced Prices, There was no demand from the United States of North Ame- 
ma, Owing to our unsettled political relations with that country. Not a buyer 
“ended from London, and very few from Scotland. Some goods were bought ‘for 
Manchester, and to supply the north of England, and some have been made up for 
“pain, If the ports of America were open, we might expect a demand for fine lin- 
*% from that quarter; but owing to the high prices of coarse linens with us, and 
St increase of American manufactures, but few of the lower descriptions are requi- 
it that country to be imported, except those they receive from Germany and 

.e aad which are preferred to ours. 
“holo gga flaxseed will be on reasonable terms, and in sufficient abundance 
- Much remained from last year, and arrivals are daily taking place 
“m America, Little importation from Riza, and other ports in the Baltic can be 


he ted 


wee 


A } ° . - . - 
& ‘tter from Liverpool gives the following dull account of trade in that gerat 
“Mercial mart. 


The many failures there, and at Manchester, have spread a general 
bane tor the depressed state of our commercial interests, the errors of overe 
ton, and the insecurity of our paper fabric, while all these evils are in- 
*Du oY an exclusion from the continent. ” 
tll glee fortnight, the demand for British Plantation Sugars, has been very 
Rurast prices have declined, in the course of that period, about 2 a3 per cwt. 
AST MAG. NO. XXNI Z 
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This reverse is, in some measure, owing to the unhapppy character of the g 
which has rendered it mecessary for the Importers to require immediate 
instead of granting the usual terms of credit. The stock, in this market, is now mo. 
derate, and as no arrivals of consequence will soon take place, the prospect is consider, 
ed to be more favourable, but much will depend on the course which may be 
ted, with regard to the distilleries. A few trifling sales of foreign sugars have bee 
made to speculators, at very low prices, but, while there is so little prospect of an e:, 
port opening, it cannot be expected that any thing of moment will be done. Showy 
a change, however, take place in the commercial policy of the belligerents, ¢ 

to facilitate our intercourse with the continent of Europe, we might calculate 

a revival in the export demand, and a consequeut improvement in the prices, par, 
ticularly as our stock is now estimated, at 1000 tons less than it was at the com 
mencement of the last yor Notwithstanding the extremely low prices at which 





coffee can now be purchased, the home consumption has not, apparently, become 


more extensive, and the export demand continues as limited as it has been at 

former period.——The demand, for the low qualities of rum, is very limited, bt 
Jamaica, of good flavour~and strength, goes off pretty regularly ——Of Pimento it 
is scarcely possible to effect a sale upon almost any terms. For Cocoa there is no en- 
quiry.———Ginger remains perry, & “$ 

“ Scarcely, at any former period, have we witnessed a greater and more uniform depie 
sion than has prevailed in our Cotton-market, for several weeks past. ‘The demand hascon 
tinued unusually limited, and being quite inadequate to the quantity offered for sale, seve- 
ral parcels have been forced off at reduced prices, In the manufacturing towns, trades, 
at present, upon the decline, and the state of affairs here, we are sorry to say, is 
such, that we know not when to look for the restoration of commercial 
Ashes of good quality, have not, of late, experienced much alteration, -and the demand, 
though not extensive, is, upon the whole, tolerably regular. 

“ Several cargoes of timber have lately arrived, very little of which can be sold, 
as the dealers, from the limited nature of the count » tee have no encourage 
ment to become purchasers. One cargo of New England Pine has been sold at 2, 
10d. and some of the importers, for prompt payment, would be induced to accept 
of 2s, 9d. per foot. Fine Quercitron Bark continues scarce, and may be quoted 
from 45s. a 50s. per cwt, 

“The comparatively low prices to which Barilla has fallen, has not yet afforded 
any inducement to purchasers, and the demand continues as limited as it has been for 
some time past. Our state of credit is increasingly low, and no one knows when 
he is safe. Our distresses are most serious here and in London.” 

Such is the state of trade in England, The mighty overgrown Leviathan is woum 
ded. In Ireland, things are not better. The revenue in Belfast, as well asin other 
places, is said latterly to have considerably decreased. 5 

Exchange has remained, through this month, without much variation, at 9 per céh 
Discount on bank notes has risen to 3 per cent. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th of January to the 20th of February. 
Hail Frost! that in the northern storm, 
Or lov’st to shield thy giant form, 
Or ‘neath the starry arch serene, 
Hang’st in the atmosphere unseen ; 
Or in _ crystal chariot driven, 
Sparkling in the moon beams pale, 
Ridest on the cloud-pav’d way of Heaven, 
And round thee shower's the polish'd hail ; 
And on the greensrevolving world below, 
Bids’t the dark vapors fall in flakes of lucid snow. GILLESMIE 
‘There are so many mysterious effects connected with the act of fi , that 0° 
theory accounts in a satisfactory manner for many of the phenomena wh! | 
and its effects on animal and vegetable substances are not always reduciblete 
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wenciples of action: cover a plant above, as is the practice of gardeners when their 
yaetrees are in flower, and it escapes uninjured, when others, with which this precau- 
on $-not taken, are killed. We may often observe during intense cold, that when 
dois intervene between the earth and the superior part of the atmosphere, the 
ieening C&AseS, and the thermometer begins to ascend as soon as the stars are hid from 
wr view; and from some experiments, I have reason to believe that this effect iS not. , 
produced by any diminution of electrical matter: knowing this salutary effect of cover- 
ng, Ihave often protected several very tender plants,-and preserved them un- 
injured from intense frost. By this means the dark-eyed Cistus (Cistus Formosus) and 
ed Cistus (Cistus Salvifolius) have been preserved from the severe cold of the 

gith, 29th, and 30th of January. The Japanese Rose, (Camellia Japonica) Wing-pod~ 
ded Sophora (Sophora Tetraptera) Small-leaved Sophora, (Sophora Microphylla) trained 

inst a wall; the Blush Chinese Rose (Rosa Semperflorens) and Green Tea (Thea 
Viridis). in the open ground have survived without injury. 

itmay, however, be observed, that plants in general have suffered much less by the 
itesevere weather, thanthey do with far less severe cold, when it comes in the month 
of November, when their wood is not so well hardened, and a greater quantity of sap 
isin the branches. ; 

Jan, 22...8ome flowers blown of common Primrose and Crimson Variety (Primula 
Vulgaris) —Redbreast, Wood-lark and common Wren, singing. 

95..common Thrush (Turdus Musicus) began to sing. 

%—Saw one of the Black-billed Awk (Alca Pica) shot in Belfast Lough. 

Feb, 6... The Hedge Sparrow (Motacilla modularis) singing. 

10 The Chaflinch (Fringilla Celebs) singing—Snow-drops (Galanthus nivalis) not yet 
ia full blow. . : 

11,..Common Lark (Alauda arvensis) singing. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th January to the 20th Febriary. 
Since the 25th of December, 1796, when the Thermometer was at 154 degrees, at 84 
A.M. we have had no cold approaching that of the 30th of January. In 1796, accounts 
irom London mentioned the thermometer having been five degrees below 0, 


January 21, 23, ...ccccceere Fine days. 
DG, aiecccscedecaneou Fine day with frost, 
25, weeessssseeseeeee Dark dry day. 
OG. wins cavisitodn cdl Dark day with some smali rain, 
Db. txttvdvisticstcctee Snow showers with frost. 
28, wwsecercerseseses Frosty, fine bright day, 
$98, Slisacduca «» Very cold days, with snow falling.. Such was 


the fall of snow on the night of the 30th, 
and day of the 3lst, accompanied with a 
ae storm, that few people ever rememe 
r the like; the roads were rendered im- 
passable, and many vessels wrecked. 


BUMPHATY By mccsscncsresets «+ Very stormy night, thawing during the day; 
freezing again at night. 

De eccasetssisscevite Thawing during the day, rain towards night. 
3, 8, seeseeseceeeese Lhawing, with rain and showers. 

O. acatetes ssessseeee Fine dry day. 
IO, 2 ervccccessecese Very wet morning. 

BE, 13, apeccccesese Showery. 3 tk 

14, sccccsecese peceeee Frosty fine day. 

15, sccoccccscdbcones Frosty morning, wet afternoon. 

BG 5 wisodi cddees eoceate Gentle snow showers, afterwards rain. 

| RPA het ssseseeee Heavy fall of snow in the morning, afterwards 


rain at night. 
18, scccssssssesenes Showerys 
19, 20, ssocseeeeree Showery, heavy rain, 
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r of the thermometer during this period has been greater than is ofe 
chineted Ibs sametime. On the 28th, at 8, A.M,...18 at 9, P.M. 17°...on the gah, 
at 8, A.M. 19°,...at 9, 19°...at 12, 24°...at 9, P.M, 19°...on the 30th, at 8, A.M... 
-.at OF 22°...at 11 33%.,.at 10, P.M.32°. On February 6, at 9 A.M. 45...on ty 
Sth, at 9, A.M. 46. 

Range of the Barometer has also, at particular times, been considerable ; on the o4h 
of January it was as high as $0.5 ; and on the Ist of Feb. it was as low as 28.4, 

The winds have been extremely variable, and often blown with unusual violence; 
it is somewhat remarkable, that however calm it was during the day, it regularly hepa, 


to blow at night. 
The wind wee observed S.W.13...N.W. 5...W. 1....5.E.6,...5, 1...N.E. 5...and North 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Some time ago a Jetter was sent to us said to be found among the papers of a ph 
cian deceased, contaming an attack on the character.of a person in this town. 
ther the reflections are ill or well founded, we will not suffer our pages to be the ve 
hicle of abuse on individuals, or permit them to be defiled by the malignant passionsof 
those, who may seek thus to vent their ill will, Of public measures, and public men, 


we will speak freely, but we will not aid the attack on private characters, of suffer. 


the satirist under our shelter, to fire on his victims at random; sometimes indeed it 
may happen against the guilty, but frequently against the innocent. Our corre 
pondent is mistaken, if he suppose that the permitting such a practice, would aid 
the liberty of the press. Dr, Franklin in his humourous account of the highest court 
of judicature in Pensyivania, the court of the press, has well pourtrayed the dangen 
arising from the licentiousness of the press, attacking the characters of private perm. 
We refer our correspondent to it, particularly to the 2nd and 3d articles. 
A continuation of the Ramble,by S. S. has been received. 


ERRATA. 
Page 84—1st col.—21 line, for meat read mea. 
82—1st col.—27 line, for manufactories read manufactures. 
—— 20—Ist col.— 4 line, for walked read washed. 
—— 45—Ilst col.—i4 line, for weaknes read weakness. 


49— 28 line, for express read aspouse.” 








—— 82—2d col.—10 line, from bottom, for views read vices. 
———52—2d col.— 1 line, instead of Pelian read Zialian. 
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